Foreword 



By the Rt Hon Lord Shackleton OBE 

Lord Privy Seal and Minister in charge of the 

Civil Service Department 



This report records the progress and work of the Civil Service Department in 14 
busy months up to the end of 1969. It marks the end of the beginning of a 
process which started once the Government accepted the recommendations of 
the Fulton Committee for a new department specifically charged with central 
management in the Civil Service. 

All regular departmental reports face the difficulty of attempting to focus on 
the department’s work as though it were a record of completed events. This 
report is more than usually open-ended. Part of the work described in these 
chapters is concerned with the development of established tasks of central 
management inherited by the Department. But much of it is concerned with new 
ideas fundamental to the future of the Civil Service, including creation of a new 
grading and pay structure as well as exploration of new methods and techniques 
of management. The work itself increasingly affects the whole of the Civil 
Service, and fulfilment of many of the tasks lies several years in the future because 
the work of reconstruction must stand the test of time. 

Impressed as I am by the enthusiasm shown by the Department, I must also 
pay tribute to the Civil Service as a whole. Subjected to the most searching 
inquiry in its history, it has shown itself more than willing to examine its methods, 
organisation and traditions with an objectivity and zest which speak volumes for 
its fundamental health and vigour. 

I think there are two main reasons for this. The first is that the Civil Service has 
a good record in management innovation plus intellectual honesty. It has not 
been nearly so shy of new ideas as some of its critics imply. 

The second ingredient of success is the relationship between the Official and 
the Staff Sides in the National Whitley Council. From the beginning the 
implementation of the Fulton recommendations and their further development 
has been a common enterprise with ‘both sides’ in a joint committee steering 
the action, identifying the problems and agreeing on the lines of advance. 

Most of this report is concerned with the groundwork of restructuring the 
Service, involving the extension of new concepts of management, increased 
professionalism and a re-thinking of the whole system. But it should not be 
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forgotten that while the Civil Service has undergone this upheaval, including the 
scrutiny of outside consultants, it has still contrived to carry out its normal 
tasks. Such an institution can look to the future with confidence. 
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introductory note 



Any report about the work of the Civil Service Department is, inevitably, about 
the Civil Service as a whole : some 700,000 people - 490,000 non-industrial civil 
servants and the rest industrial workers in places like the Royal Ordnance 
Factories and the Royal Naval Dockyards; about 2.7 per cent of the total 
working population of the country. 

They are quite distinct from other workers in the public sector, for example 
staff of local authorities, including teachers, policemen and firemen (2,300,000), 
the National Health Service (700,000) and the nationalised industries (2,100,000). 

Civil servants are not only managers and other office workers - administrative, 
executive and clerical and supporting staff; they include in their ranks members 
of almost all the professional, scientific and technical occupations in the country 
as well as many industrial trades and crafts - from accountants, air traffic 
controllers, boilermakers and carpenters to valuers, welders and zoologists. 

The non-industrial civil servants work in nearly 100 departments and public 
bodies. The largest ^re the Ministry of Defence (112,000), Department of Health 
and Social Security (70,000) and Inland Revenue (68,000); among the smallest 
are the Public Trustee Office (554) and the Cabinet Office (716). Even smaller 
bodies include the Tate Gallery (162), the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(16) and the Royal Fine Art Commission (5). 

Seven out of every ten civil servants work outside London, mainly in regional 
and local offices; only about one-fifth of the non-industrials are employed in 
the headquarters of departments in London. 

It is a continuing policy of the Government to disperse existing Civil Service 
headquarters work away from London, both to assist regional development and 
employment and to relieve congestion in the capital. The record of recent dis- 
persal (since it received a new impetus after the Flemming Report in 1963 and 
subsequent steps taken by the present Government) is 15,000 jobs transferred 
out of London. Plans are in hand to disperse a further 19,000 jobs over the next 
few years. Whenever possible new offices are established outside London in 
accordance with regional development and dispersal policies. Decisions involving 
nearly 29,000 jobs have been taken since 1965. The main element in this is the 
decision to transfer much PAYE and routine work of Inland Revenue to 
computers in regional centres. 
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The non-industrial Civil Service is divided at present into occupational groups 
known as ‘classes’. There are more than 40 ‘classes’ common to all or most 
departments and more than 1,000 - some comprising only a handful of people - 
which are found in only one department. About 260,000 people are in the nine 
Service-wide ‘classes’ which are the subject of the interim mergers mentioned 
in Chapter 2 of this Report. Details of the ‘classes’ and salary scales are given 
in Appendix 2. The salaries given in the Appendix and throughout the Report 
are the scales paid at 31 December 1969; some have since been revised. 
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1 The Civil Service Department 



1 The Civil Service Department (csd) came into existence on 1 November 
1968. It took over the Treasury’s functions in respect of the pay and management 
of the Civil Service and the co-ordination of Government policy in relation to 
pay and pensions throughout the public sector. The Civil Service Commission 
became a part of the new Department, but specific and formal arrangements 
were made to ensure the continued independence of the Commission in the 
selection of individuals for appointments to the Civil Service. 

2 The Prime Minister, as Minister for the Civil Service, was responsible for 
the work of the new Department, but the day-to-day responsibility for activities 
was delegated to a senior non-departmental Minister who was also a member 
of the Cabinet: the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Shackleton). 

3 Lord Shackleton supervised the setting up of the csd and gave his main 
time and effort to its work, subject only to his responsibilities as Leader of the 
House of Lords. He spoke for the csd in the House of Lords; in the Commons, 
when questions were not answered by the Prime Minister, they were the 
responsibility of another Minister who was designated to speak for the csd on 
appropriate occasions. Initially this was the responsibility of the Paymaster 
General (Mrs Hart); subsequently, from October 1969, of the Minister without 
Portfolio (Mr Shore). 

Functions of the Department 

4 The functions of the csd, including the Civil Service Commission, may be 
broadly classified under three headings: personnel management, administrative 
and managerial efficiency and terms of service. 

5 Under the first heading - personnel management - the csd is responsible 
for policy and central arrangements for selection and recruitment and the selec- 
tion process itself; and for policy and central arrangements on training, 
promotion, postings and general career management, including problems of 
staff wastage, welfare, security and retirement policy. It is also responsible for 
advising on top-level appointments. 

6 Under the heading of administrative and managerial efficiency, the csd is 
responsible for the development and dissemination of administrative and 
managerial techniques; and for the general oversight of the organisation of 
departments, including the comparative study of the organisational problems 
and the machinery of government. It is responsible for the provision of central 
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management services such as organisation and methods, computers and 
operational research, and shares with others a concern for the physical environ- 
ment in which civil servants work. It exercises a central authority in respect of 
departmental administrative expenditure generally and departmental manpower 
requirements in terms of both numbers and grading. 

7 Under the third heading - terms of service - the csd controls rates of pay 
and related allowances, procedures for reimbursing expenses incurred in the 
public service, and the structure of the Civil Service in terms of grade and 
occupational groupings. It co-ordinates Government policy in relation to pay 
in the public services generally, including the approval of salaries and allowances 
for the members and stalf of certain public sector organisations. It is responsible 
for the development and execution of policy on Civil Service superannuation 
and for the co-ordination of pension arrangements throughout the public sector. 

Role of central management 

8 The CSD has, at present, a double responsibility: to take the lead in 
reconstructing the Civil Service taking into account the Report of the Committee 
on the Civil Service (the Fulton Report, Cmnd 3638, hmso 17s 6d) and, in the 
meantime, to ensure the efficient management of the Civil Service as it is now 
organised. 

9 The csd’s role in fulfilling these responsibilities has several facets: planning 
and policy-making, regulating, co-ordinating, advising and providing central 
services. The role of central management, which it inherited from the Treasury, 
had been evolving in several ways since the Second World War, and the creation 
of the CSD gave a new impetus to changes in this role which were already under 
way and gave form to the decision that the management of the Civil Service 
should be a central, separate and distinct function of Government. 

10 In considering how the csd’s role should now evolve further, several 
factors need to be taken into account. The concept that the Civil Service is one 
service and not a collection of fragmented departmental units has been long 
recognised - indeed since the Northcote-Trevelyan Report of 1853/4. Each 
department, however, is constitutionally responsible under its Minister for 
managing its own affairs; and the size of the Civil Service limits the extent to 
which direct management from the centre is possible or desirable. While, 
therefore, the csd must take a central and leading role in the processes of 
management and reconstruction, its work must be carried out in partnership 
with the other departments. 

11 How the csd’s role evolves will depend to some extent moreover on how 
the responsibility for the various functions of management change as the 
reconstruction takes place. For example, the csd is reviewing the management 
services requirements of departments and the Civil Service as a whole. This 
review will help to determine what role the csd itself will play in future in 
providing such services centrally. 

12 The csd is therefore examining its functions, its organisation and its 
relationships with departments. In the light of the factors listed above and the 
conclusions of its internal examination, it will discuss with departments what 
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functions it should perform in future to fulfil its responsibility for the central 
management of the Civil Service. 

Strategy for reconstruction 

13 The csd’s work in its first 14 months was governed by two factors: the 
need to ensure continuity in the existing functions of central management and 
the need to prepare the groundwork for the long-term reshaping of the Civil 
Service. 

14 The strategy for the latter was dictated by several considerations. First, few 
recommendations of the Fulton Report could be implemented in isolation. The 
recommendations formed a closely linked and coherent set of proposals and 
their relationships had to be analysed so that decisions in one area would not 
turn out to be inconsistent with decisions to be taken at a later stage in another 
area. The most crucial area was that involving the grading and pay structure; 
decisions taken about the structure of the Civil Service would have repercussions 
in many areas of the Department’s work. 

15 Secondly, while some recommendations were very detailed, on some 
subjects the Report provided more of a sketch map than a blue-print for im- 
mediate action. The Report itself acknowledged the need for further extensive 
study and research before the proposals could be turned into soundly based 
schemes ready for implementation. Again, the recommendations on structure 
were an obvious example. The Report said it could take up to five years to 
undertake the necessary study to work out a scheme for applying a unified 
grading structure throughout the Civil Service and then to implement it. 
Similarly, the Report said the csd should examine administrative jobs in 
the Civil Service and produce a scheme for administrative specialisation. 

16 A third consideration was the availability of resources. This was partly a 
matter of money. It was even more a matter of manpower. As the Prime 
Minister said in the debate in the House of Commons on 21 November 1968, 
the need for a higher standard of management meant more resources being 
deployed on this task (Official Report Vol 773 Col 1545). 

17 Finally, three key decisions had already been taken by the Government: to 
set up the CSD itself, to establish a Civil Service College and to abolish classes 
within the Civil Service, These decisions signposted some of the priorities for 
the programme of work ahead. 

Consultation 

18 With these factors in mind, the c s d was able to work out its strategy for 
the first period of its life. The machinery for consultation was one pre-requisite. 
The CSD took the lead, in close consultation with all other departments and the 
Staff Side of the National Whitley Council, in formulating policies. But the 
main burden of implementing the changes will fall on each individual department, 
as the basic unit of management within the Civil Service. Departments therefore 
were involved in the programme of work from the time that the Fulton Report 
was published and the burden will become increasingly transferred to them as 
changes are implemented. Similarly, the programme could not be carried 
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forward without close co-operation between the Official and Staff Sides; and, 
significantly, the first full year of the csd coincided with the 50th anniversary 
of Whitleyism in the Civil Service and a programme of consultation which, in 
its scope and depth, exceeded anything previously attempted. 

19 On the Official Side, the inter-departmental consultative machinery was 
headed by a Steering Committee under the chairmanship of the Official Head of 
the Home Civil Service (Sir William Armstrong, Permanent Secretary of the 
csd). It consisted of Permanent Secretaries and top professionals from several 
departments. Four sub-committees were also set up to deal with the grading 
structure, recruitment, management and training and the organisation of work. 
These sub-committees consisted of Deputy Secretaries, Principal Establishment 
Officers and senior professionals. Special arrangements for co-ordination and 
consultation were also made by the Staff Side of the National Whitely Council. 

20 Furthermore a special Joint Committee of the National Whitley Council 
was set up as the main forum for both consultation and negotiation. This Joint 
Committee, an integral part of the machinery, was not limited by terms of 
reference. Like the csd itself, its task was a more general one: the reconstruction 
of the Civil Service with the Fulton Report as the basic factor in that programme. 

21 The Joint Committee and the Official Side Steering and Sub-Committees 
are serviced by a common secretariat provided by the csd. This is essential to 
provide the necessary co-ordination and to tackle the problems of inter- 
relationship discussed in para 14 above. 

22 With its partners, the csd devised a plan to knit together the programme 
of work in logical sequence and to enable changes to be introduced steadily and 
in the right order, A preliminary report. Developments on Fulton, was prepared 
by February 1969 by the Joint Committee of the National Whitley Council. 
The report outlined the issues involved in implementing the Fulton recommenda- 
tions; explained how they were being tackled and listed those on which action 
had been taken. Eighty thousand copies of the report were printed and most were 
sent to civil servants through their staff association.2 It was thus available for 
discussion at their annual conferences in the spring and summer of 1969. 
Another report, Fulton: A Framework for the Future, was in the course of pre- 
paration at the end of the year for distribution and discussion at the 1970 
annual conferences ; it emerged in March. 

Laying the foundations 

23 The following chapters in this report are concerned with all the CSD’S 
work - the continuing management of the Civil Service and the progress made 
in preparing the reconstruction of the Civil Service. For many people in the 
CSD, the day-to-day work of managing the existing system was a full-time job; 



^The membership of the Joint Committee at February 1969 was published on page iv, of 
Developments on Fulton, and that of the Official Side Steering and Sub-Committees on pages 
29-30 of that Report, 

^Copies of the report were distributed through the Vote Office and the Printed Paper Office to 
members of both Houses of Parliament and were made available to the public on request to 
the CSD. 
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others were fully occupied with the work of reconstruction; for others again, 
the work of reconstruction had to be superimposed on that of day-to-day 
management matters. 

24 Considerable progress was made in laying the foundations for recon- 
struction. As already mentioned, the consultative machinery was established and 
a programme of work agreed with the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council. 
Plans were prepared for the Civil Service College on the basis of an already 
highly developed training programme: a Principal was appointed, the three 
centres chosen and work started on planning the first courses that the College 
will provide in the autumn of 1970. Action was taken on important recommen- 
dations about recruitment, particularly the recruitment of administrators. A 
White Paper was published following a comprehensive inquiry into the release of 
official information^. On the basis of the Fulton Report’s maxim, ‘Look at the 
job first’, major Service-wide surveys were launched - and in some cases com- 
pleted - on personnel management and recruitment questions, hiving-off, the 
organisation of planning in departments, management services requirements 
and computer needs in the next ten years. 

25 Finally, and central to the reconstruction of the Civil Service, moves were 
made to prepare for changes in the grading and pay structure. These will provide 
a basis for the main decisions necessary to establish the framework for the 
organisation and management of the Civil Service of the future. 



^Information and the Public Interest Cmnd 4089 hmso Is 9d. 
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2 The Structure of the Civil Service 



26 The essence of the Fulton Report’s criticisms of the Civil Service’s existing 
structure was that it stands in the way of the only efficient method of matching 
men to jobs - rigorously examining what each post demands before selecting 
the individual who is best fitted to fill it.i The Report accordingly recommended 
that a classless, uniformly-graded structure should be created by the establish- 
ment of a number of successive grading levels to embrace all the non-industrial 
jobs in the Civil Service. These grading levels would then form the basis of 
future structure; the distinction between classes which have a vertical relation- 
ship with each other (eg the Administrative, Executive and Clerical Classes, and 
the Scientific Officer, Experimental Officer and Scientific Assistant Classes) 
would disappear, and the barriers separating classes employed on different 
specialisms (eg the Administrative, Statistician and Economist Classes) would 
also be removed. 

27 Within this structure, the Report distinguished between the highest levels 
of the Civil Service at which the work done by all officers, whatever their 
professional qualifications and background, has a common concern with 
policy-making and higher management, and the middle and lower levels where 
work tends more to involve the practice of particular disciplines or the exercise 
of specialist skills. At the higher levels (defined as including those from Under 
Secretary in the Administrative Class and equivalent grades in other classes 
upwards) the Report recommended that personal qualities and qualifications 
should be the main criteria for filling posts on a Service-wide basis. 

28 Below this level, the Fulton Report saw groupings of staff as having a 
greater significance; they proposed the formation of occupational groups 
within the new structure at all levels at which the work required civil servants to 
specialise. The groups would include administrative specialisms on the lines 
recommended in the Report as well as the generally recognised vocational 
disciplines. 

29 Civil servants would in general be recruited and trained as members of 
these groups and, at least during the earlier years of their careers, would work 
in the field of their particular specialism. But those with the potential and the 
wish to develop as managers should be put into management posts in areas of 
work adjacent to their specialisms. These posts should be open to members of 
all occupational groups who are fitted for them. 

^The Civil Service col 1 Report of the Fulton Committee. Cmnd 3638 HMSO 17s 6d. The main 
recommendations on structure are in Chapter 6, 
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30 The Report proposed that job evaluation should be used to define the 
common grades it envisaged for the whole of the non-industrial CivM Service. 
It recognised that the re-orientation of the Civil Service on the lines proposed 
would be a large-scale operation taking perhaps three to five years. It 
recommended that the csd should, as a first priority, mount a major study to 
work out the details (including the number of grades and the system of job 
evaluation appropriate to the Civil Service) of a scheme for a unified structure, 
and a time-scale for its implementation. 

Investigati4>n of structure 

31 The Prime Minister, in presenting the Fulton Report to Parliament on 26 
June 1968, commented on its main recommendations concerning structure 
(Official Report Vol 767 Col 456) : 

The Government accept the abolition of classes within the Civil Service and 
will enter immediately into consultations with the Staff Associations with a 
view to carrying out the thorough-going study proposed by the Committee, 
so that a practicable system can be prepared for the implementation of the 
unified grading structure in accordance with the timetable proposed by the 
Committee. 

32 In January 1969 a new division (Structure Review Division) was created in 
the CSD to review the structure of the Civil Service, examine the implications 
of introducing a unified grading structure, and to tackle development of the 
job evaluation techniques likely to be needed for its definition and operation. 

33 In staffing the Division the intention has been to group within it people with 
as much relevant experience as possible. Thus, under the Assistant Secretary as 
its head, the Division comprises a consultant on loan from a firm of management 
consultants and civil servants from a variety of departments, including some 
experienced in staff inspection, others with practical experience of professional 
and scientific work, administrators and support staff. The Division has also 
contained an officer temporarily on the strength of the Staff Side of the National 
Whitley Council with the main task of supplementing the formal processes of 
consultation with more continuous and informal liaison. 

Strategy of the study 

34 The Division has studied the grading structure arrangements adopted in 
parts of the private sector and of the rest of the public sector, and the job 
evaluation schemes employed there. However, it is universal experience that 
any system imported into a new environment must be modified to suit it; or 
alternatively a new system deliberately tailored to the environment must be 
developed. The Division therefore set out to study the environment, including 
a substantial number of actual jobs, and, through analysis of the nature 
of the jobs done in the Civil Service, their grading levels and the relationship 
between levels both within and between areas of work at the moment normally 
undertaken by the various classes, to work towards the creation of suitable job 
evaluation schemes for the Civil Service. 

Middle grades investigation 

35 Any attempt to cover at one stroke all, or even the majority, of the types of 
work done in the Civil Service at all levels would probably have led to a 
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fragmented and inconclusive study. It was therefore decided to limit initially 
the investigation’s scope to the jobs held by members of the main general service 
classes (ie the Administrative, Executive, Scientific and Works Group of 
Professional Classes) at the ‘middle’ levels of the Civil Service - grades with 
salaries of between about £2,700 and £5,330. 

36 The higher levels were not covered in this survey, since it was thought 
likely that the character of the work done there would justify a special investi- 
gation (see paras 43-45). 

37 For the first area of investigation questionnaires issued by the csd were 
filled in by slightly under 2,000 of the approximately 8,000 officials at these 
levels in the relevant parts of the Civil Service. These questionnaires asked for 
detailed information on such things as the type and content of work done by 
each job holder, the skills required to do it, responsibilities relative to colleagues, 
including superiors and subordinates, and contracts within the Civil Service and 
outside it. Completed questionnaires were analysed by Structure Review 
Division and, where necessary, the information they contained was supple- 
mented by interviews with job holders. 

38 Analysis of the information gained in this way indicated broadly the 
factors which could be used to identify the work levels within each class repre- 
sented in the area of investigation. In important respects, if not yet at that stage 
comprehensively, it was possible to compare the differing work levels found 
between the classes. And it seemed apparent that, with further development, 
any remaining difficulties could be overcome. Thus the first step had been taken 
towards a job evaluation scheme appropriate for the Civil Service: relevant 
factors, and levels within these corresponding to levels of work, had been 
identified. 

39 Further steps must, however, be taken before such a scheme can be 
finalised and the relative merits of more and less elaborate versions of it con- 
sidered. In particular, at the early stages, further investigations have been 
undertaken with two main purposes : 

(a) Continuing the development and refinement of the factors and the 
levels within them ; 

(b) Identifying and describing accurately jobs which would be generally 
accepted as clearly recognisable and as representative in their work 
content of a number of jobs in each grade, in each class and in several 
departments. This is necessary, first to permit further development of 
job evaluation schemes; second to illuminate the scale of change that 
introduction of alternative unified grading arrangements would involve, 
and third to facilitate the allocation of jobs to the grades adopted in 
the structure. 

This work is not yet complete, but progress so far indicates that the techniques 
evolved could be used to analyse work levels in the areas studied with a view to 
creating a unified grading system for them; and that methods could be developed 
for allocating existing jobs to the new grades. 

40 These results are important since they suggest that techniques will probably 
be available for the downwards extension of unified grading, adoption of which 
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at Under Secretary level and above has already been announced (Whitley 
Bulletin, September/October 1969, pp 132-135). 

41 In addition to the further work that is needed to develop and establish a 
job evaluation system for the identification of the common work levels that 
must underlie a unified grading system and for the allocation of posts to the 
unified grades, a careful study needs to be made of the wider management 
implications of unified grading. The main issues of the latter type are the nature 
and width of the grading levels the varying types of work done by the Civil 
Service require; the ways of meeting these needs within a unified grading system; 
the arrangements for changing pay within the new structure, and the costs of 
moving over to and running the new system. The studies so far done have led 
the Government and the Joint Committee of the National Whitley Council to 
believe that it would be right in principle to extend unified grading below the 
level of Under Secretary if the further work confirms the encouraging results 
yielded to date. 

42 It is expected that this further work will be completed most quickly for 
the next main area below the Under Secretary level, which has as its lower 
boundary the Senior Chief Executive Officer grade (with a salary minimum of 
£3,728) and which includes the Assistant Secretary, the Deputy Chief and 
Senior Principal Scientific Officer, the Principal Executive Officer and Works 
Group Directing ‘B’ and Superintending grades .It is hoped to reach a decision 
on whether there should be unified grading in this area, and, if so, what from it 
should take, early in 1971. The management problems (and in particular the 
method of pay determination) for the next lower level (ie that including the 
Administrative Class Principal grade, the Chief Executive Officer, the Principal 
Scientific Officer, the Works Group Senior Grade and the Chief Experimental 
Officer), are likely to be somewhat harder to resolve, so further work will take 
rather longer; it is hoped to reach decisions on this area at about the end of 
1971 or early in 1972. 

Structure at the top of the Service 

43 As noted in paragraph 31 above the Government have also decided to 
introduce unified grading at Under Secretary levels and above (ie grades in 
all classes with salaries of £6,000 or more). At present at these levels there is a 
multiplicity of different grades and pay points for members of a number of 
different classes. 

44 The main objective of the study of these levels is similar to that of the 
investigation of the middle grades, and the methods used are similar in intention. 
But the smaller number of points in the top echelons (there are about 800), and 
the nature of the work done there, has enabled the study to be conducted mainly 
by interview and discussion with a cross-section of post-holders. About 180 
posts (including some graded between Under Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
levels) have now been examined in this way by a team consisting of senior civil 
servants and management consultants. The resulting data is now being analysed 
to determine methods of identifying work levels and assigning jobs to the new 
grades. 
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45 The team is also examining the implications of the Fulton recommendation 
that pay for jobs at high levels in the Civil Service should be varied within 
salary ranges by assessment of individual performance, rather than taking the 
form of fixed salaries. This recommendation was endorsed by the Plowden 
Committee on the Pay of the Higher Civil Service in its most recent report.2 

Occupational Groups 

46 The Fulton Report saw occupational groups as necessary at all levels where 
the work requires civil servants to specialise. They should cover the admini- 
strative groups, the present specialist disciplines and the supporting grades. 
The Report envisaged that they would be formed in the context of a common 
grading structure for the Civil Service as a whole, and was primarily concerned 
with their use for career management purposes. 

47 The CSD accepts that groups of this kind will be of great importance for 
career management in the future; but it is also concerned to ensure that they 
are developed with due regard to the requirements of grading and pay and of 
recruitment. Pending the outcome of detailed studies on the possibility of a 
further downward extension of Service-wide common grading, the aim is to 
develop in the meantime as much common grading on a sectional basis as can 
be achieved. This will have important advantages, even in the short term, for 
the management of the Civil Service. 

48 As well as seeking to create staflT groupings as broad as practical con- 
siderations will permit, the csd will pursue the task of forming occupational 
groups in the light of two principles: that there will need to be far greater 
freedom of movement between groups than there is between classes today, and 
that groups should be so constituted that they can be modified in a flexible 
manner to meet developing pay and management requirements. 

49 For areas in the Civil Service where there will be common grading, the 
career management considerations will clearly be paramount, since separate 
categories for grading and pay purposes will disappear. For these areas, effort 
will be directed towards identifying classes which could be grouped together in 
such a way as to increase flexibility of posting without destroying a man’s 
chances of a satisfying career within the specialist area to which he was recruited, 
or making it difficult for the posts in the Civil Service which require specialist 
qualifications (and there will always be a number of such posts, even at the top) 
to be filled by those with the necessary qualifications and specialist experience. 
For the areas where, at any given time, common grading and common pay have 
not been introduced, it will be necessary to construct groupings which, as well as 
offering the necessary career management advantages, provide a framework for 
the determination of the rates of pay for the people within them by reference to 
the rates being paid to staff outside the Civil Service for broadly comparable 
work. The definition of groupings of both these types can only be done by 
examining the various classes one by one, and their relationship to each other 
both in grading and pay and in recruiting and management terms. This work is 



^Ninth Report of the Standing Advisory Committee on the Pay of the Higher Civil Service - July 
1969. 
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now being put in hand, although the final pattern of occupational groupings 
cannot emerge from it until the studies of common grading at various levels in 
the Civil Service (see paras 34-45) have been carried further. 

Interim mergers of general service classes 

50 The detailed development of groupings on the pattern outlined above will 
require, as well as consideration of the general issues it involves and clarification 
of the structural contexts in which they will be set, definition of the characteristics 
of the staff in the various areas of the Civil Service, and of the work they do. 
The study of administrative specialisation (see Chapter 5, paras 165-166) will 
clearly be very useful here, and other relevant information will become available 
from the grading investigations referred to in paragraph 41 above. But there are 
some areas of the Civil Service where the problems are already sufficiently well 
defined for early simplification and rationalisation to be introduced. 

51 Proposals are now being formulated by the csd for a merger of the 
Administrative, Executive and Clerical Classes. The timetable provides for the 
merger to come into operation from 1 January 1971 (the next Pay Review date 
for these classes). There have already been discussions with the Staff Side in 
order to give the individual staff associations time to consider the merger 
proposals and submit reasoned papers for discussion by their 1970 annual 
conferences. The result of the review of work done by the Clerical Classes will 
also be relevant to this merger if it proves practicable for conclusions on it to be 
worked out in conjunction with the Staff Side by the end of 1970. The csd is 
considering whether early moves could also be made in the Scientific and Works 
Group, and related Classes, and is examining the possibility of interim mergers 
in these areas. 
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3 Recruitment 



52 One of the major changes made by the Government after Fulton concerned 
responsibilities for recruitment. Formerly, the Treasury was broadly responsible 
for recruitment policy; the Civil Service Commissioners looked after the mec- 
hanics of recruitment and were solely responsible for selection. On the incor- 
poration of the Commission in the csd in November 1968 the Commissioners 
retained their independence in selection^, but the Commission became that 
part of the Department which is responsible under Ministers both for recruitment 
policy (established and temporary staff) and also for the actual recruitment of 
established staff. Recruitment is thus organised as a unified function within the 
CSD alongside the pay, management and other divisions. 

53 The Commission was strengthened to tackle its enlarged responsibilities. 
A Recruitment Planning Division was set up to assist with the new work 
falling on the recruitment side as a result of Fulton. A Research Division was 
created, primarily to assist the work of the recruitment side but also to give help 
to the Personnel Management Divisions. The programme and staff of this 
Division, of which the nucleus is the Civil Service Selection Board Research 
Unit, will build up steadily in the next year or so. Furthermore, the recruitment 
machine has been overhauled and restructured and corresponding improvements 
have been made in the procedures. All these changes were designed to make the 
Commission better equipped to discharge its recruitment responsibilities in the 
changed conditions of today. 

54 The volume and variety of recruitment operations has greatly increased 
since the war. This reflects not only the growth of Government work but also 
Government competition with other employers for a widening range of man- 
power. These developments have meant changes in methods of recruitment and 
selection. The Commission has moved further and further away from the written 
examination and more and more towards the interview, combined with can- 
didates’ educational record. But perhaps the most significant change in emphasis 
is the more deliberate effort now made to attract candidates through closer 
contacts with the educational world, backed by better publicity, by studies of 
future manpower needs and by investigating particular recruitment problems. 

Scale and range of recruitment work 

55 Recruitment is a large-scale operation. In 1968 the Commission dealt with 

iThe Commissioners will continue to publish their annual report showing the numbers of 
applications and successes in the various competitions. 
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104,000 applicants in open and limited competitions and found 26,000 suitable 
for appointments. 

56 The most obvious change in the range of recruitment since 1945 has been 
the growth in the numbers of people with scientific, technological and pro- 
fessional qualifications entering the Civil Service. Such staff account for over 
five per cent of the non-industrial Civil Service, nearly ten times more than the 
Administrative Class. The number of established posts offered in 1968 in the 
main scientific and professional areas was over 60 per cent greater than in 
1958 and twice as many people entered as in 1958. But these figures conceal the 
competitiveness of recruitment in these areas and the serious difficulties encoun- 
tered in recruiting some types of staff. 

57 There has been more success in the general classes. In 1958 only 46 candi- 
dates were successful for the Administrative Class by 1968 the figure had risen 
to 117. In 1958 about 750 candidates were successful in open competitions for 
the Executive Class; in 1968 the total was 2,000, with all vacancies filled. 



Competition with other employers 

58 Since the war the Commission has had to work harder to attract good 
candidates. In a period of full employment and of greatly improved conditions 
of employment in comparable occupations, the competitive pull of a Civil 
Service career has relatively decreased for many people. At the same time, 
because of widening educational opportunities, many who might otherwise have 
come into clerical and executive posts in the Civil Service straight from school 
have gone on to courses of further or higher education. 

59 Similarly, the growth of the scientific, professional and specialist classes of 
the Civil Service has coincided with an increasing demand for well qualified 
people elsewhere. The universities themselves, as they expanded, retained many 
able graduates who might otherwise have applied for administrative, scientific 
and professional posts. For this and other reasons, the numbers entering the 
Civil Service as Assistant Principals fell well short of the needs of departments 
until recently. There has been some recent improvement in the recruitment of 
statisticians and economists, but the Civil Service is finding it hard to attract 
enough good specialists in other fields, such as engineers, accountants and some 
types of scientists. 

Changes in recruitment methods 

60 Over the years, the Commission has met these difficulties by changing 
selection methods, making competitions more frequent or continuous, speeding 
up recruitment processes, making advertising more professional and greatly 
increasing recruitment activity in universities and schools. 

61 With the end in 1969 of Method I entry to the Administrative Class (see 
para 75) the Commission largely ceased to be an academic examining body, 
which it had been for over a century. In areas where recruitment was tradi- 
tionally by means of academic examinations (eg the Executive and Clerical 
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Classes) selection is now by interview for those with prescribed gce quali- 
fications and, for those not so qualified in the clerical field, by means of non- 
academic examinations or aptitude tests which assess vocational skills. 

62 In 1969 the Commission changed its own organisation as a result of a study 
by management consultants (see paras 63-68), in order to reduce the time taken 
in dealing with applicants. The Commission has for some years used professional 
advertising agents; and its own information staff have revised the recruitment 
literature, which covers a wide range of grades and classes. Contacts with 
university appointments boards and with members of university academic 
staffs have increased. The Commission arranges for undergraduates and uni- 
versity staff to spend a week in Whitehall; students now visit Government 
departments in each of the three vacations. A nation-wide network of speakers 
gives talks in schools and participates in careers conventions. In short, the 
Commission has ceased to be largely a selecting body only and now actively 
recruits. 

The Machinery of Recruitment 

63 Soon after the Fulton Report an inquiry into ways of speeding up central 
recruitment processes was undertaken by management consultants in col- 
laboration with the Commission. Their report in February 1969 made proposals 
under three heads - the Commission’s organisation, recruitment policy and 
procedures, and the scope for the use of computers. A new organisation, based 
on these proposals, came into being in November 1969. 

64 Formerly, separate units of the Commission were each responsible for one 
stage in the recruitment process for all competitions. The consultants’ report 
recommended that this functional system should be replaced by a system of line 
management, under which each unit would be responsible for running specified 
competitions from start to finish. These units would be supported by certain 
common services. This new structure pinpoints responsibility for efficiency, 
shortens lines of communication, reduces the movement of papers and cuts out 
some duplication of effort. 

65 The report also identified ways of saving time; the most important pro- 
posals concerned the published memoranda giving details of competitions, 
advertisements and post-selection inquiries, especially time-consuming inquiries 
about candidates’ health. One consequence has been a policy change of some 
importance on health. Candidates will in future have to show that they are 
likely to give regular and effective service for a period of only up to ten years, 
instead of, as now, right through to retirement age. Linked with this is a decision 
to make greater use of health declarations. 

66 The report also proposed the extension of a computer system already 
proposed for the Commission so as to assist in such aspects of competitions 
involving written examinations as the allocation of candidates to examination 
centres, the scheduling of interviews, and the production of competition results. 
This could later be further extended to interview competitions, if so desired. 
Considerable savings of time were thought possible, especially in some of the 
very large written examinations with a long time-scale. 
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67 The management consultants estimated that the time saved in getting people 
into the Civil Service might be about 30 per cent. This is a broad indicative 
figure, representing a target to be achieved when the new organisation and 
procedures have settled down. Fewer staff should also be needed. 

68 The consultants considered, and the Commission agreed, that the proposed 
changes could be made without endangering the traditional thoroughness and 
fairness of the Commission’s operations. 



Publicity and Liaison Work 

Publicity 

69 The effort put into publicity and liaison work has been growing for several 
years. The advertisement of Civil Service posts through the press, display and 
exhibition material and the 32 different career booklets in circulation adds up 
to a major presentation of the Civil Service as an attractive career. 

Educational liaison work 

70 The Commission is reviewing its university liaison system. This involves 
both visits by civil servants to universities, and visits from universities to 
Government departments. The work is co-ordinated by three divisions of the 
Commission - Administrative, Science and Technology - which maintain a 
central liaison with the universities. 

71 Senior members of the csd visit universities to attend special meetings and 
seminars. These included discussions with teaching staff and appointments 
officers at all the main universities in autumn 1969 concerning the pattern of 
graduate recruitment for administrative work in the Civil Service (see para. 89). 
A series of lectures on public administration was given by visiting civil servants 
at Durham University in January and February 1969; and in September 1969 
Sir William. Armstrong addressed a conference of university appointments 
officers at Manchester University on possible future trends in the recruitment of 
graduates to the public sector. The Commission also runs the liaison officer 
system whereby young civil servants visit particular universities (usually those 
at which they studied) at least once a year to talk to staff and students about 
their work. 

72 Visits have also been organised to Government departments for university 
teaching staff, appointments officers and undergraduates. As many as 470 
undergraduates each sp6nt a week in a department. In addition there were 
numerous university visitors to the Civil Service Selection Board. 

73 In school liaison work the Commission calls mainly on regional repre- 
sentatives in 34 major towns and about 200 civil servants employed in local 
offices throughout the country. In 1969 such speakers gave 572 talks in schools 
and other representatives attended 678 careers conventions. The Commission 
arranged four meetings of youth employment officers and career teachers in 
London and attended ten similar meetings elsewhere. 
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Selection and Appointment 

The Administrative Class 

74 There were two major developments affecting the recruitment of graduates 
to the Administrative Class as Assistant Principals - the end of the traditional 
method of entry by academic examination (Method I) ; and an inquiry into the 
alternative, and in future the sole, method of entry (Method II). 

Abolition of Method I 

75 The end of the Method I entry is a landmark in Civil Service recruitment. 
With the institution of Class I Clerkships (later to form the Administrative 
Class) in the 1870s, recruitment to the highest grade of the Service was thrown 
open to public competition by means of an academic examination based on the 
major university disciplines and modelled very closely upon the examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, which the Civil Service Commissioners took over 
from the East India Company in 1858. 

76 Many changes were made in this examination, and after the Second World 
War an alternative method of entry - by exercises and interviews - was intro- 
duced. This was based on the method used during the post-war reconstruction 
period, when an academic examination would not have been suitable for those 
whose studies had been interrupted or ruled out by the war. 

77 In the experimental years, only a quarter of the vacancies on offer was 
allocated to this method (called Method II). As Method II established itself, 
and in the light of the follow-up of both methods of recruitment in 1958, this 
restriction was eased and finally abandoned altogether. As the Method II 
competition grew more popular, Method I attracted fewer and fewer candidates. 
In 1968, when 109 candidates passed Method II, only eight were successful by 
Method I; in the last Method I examination in 1969 there were only five 
successful candidates. 

78 In the light of evidence about the Administrative Class follow-up and of 
the decline in candidate numbers, the Fulton Report accepted that the Civil 
Service could not keep the Method I examination in its traditional form. Most 
members of the Committee wished to retain it for an experimental period with 
papers restricted to subjects considered directly relevant to the problems of 
modern government. The minority were for outright abolition of Method I, 

79 Although the case for keeping any form of Method I weakened with the 
continued drop in the numbers of candidates, the Government felt it was 
undesirable to reach any decision while the inquiry into the Method II pro- 
cedures was in progress, especially since that inquiry originated in doubts 
expressed by the Fulton Report about the objectivity of this alternative pro- 
cedure by “extended interview”. Moreover time was needed to consult the 
universities. 

80 The consensus of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals was 
very strongly in favour of abolition of Method I. They felt that even if it were 
to be restricted to “relevant subjects” it would still not attract enough good 
candidates to be a viable method of entry. In the light of this, and in the know- 
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ledge that the committee of inquiry into Method II had decided that there were 
no grounds for doubting the fairness of Method II, the Government decided 
to discontinue Method I after the examination of 1969. 

Method II Inquiry 

81 The inquiry into Method II comprised four outside members - Mr J G W 
Davies (Chairman), Mrs E Sidney, Dr B Thwaites and Dr A T M Wilson - and 
one civil servant (Mr J M Moore) representing the user interest of departments. 
In their report (Cmnd 4156 hmso 12s 6d) they stated that Method II was a 
selection system to which the public service could point with pride, and that 
they found no evidence of bias either in the procedures or on the part of the 
assessors. The report emphasised the point, already fully accepted by the 
Commission, that the problem of Administrative Class recruitment lies less in 
selection than in achieving by positive recruitment efforts a satisfactory field 
from which to select from all universities of the United Kingdom and from all 
social backgrounds. 

82 The report did, however, make a number of recommendations on points of 
detail designed to improve the system still further. The Government accepted 
many of these recommendations; some of them, eg. on the initial Qualifying 
Examination, will require further research. Acceptance of the report does not 
prejudge future selection arrangements, which will be considered in the light of 
the outcome of discussions on a wider graduate entry into the Civil Service 
(see paras 87-90). 

Preference for relevance 

83 The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons on 21 November 
1968 that the Government had rejected the Fulton recommendation that, in 
selecting graduates for administrative posts, preference should be given to 
those whose university studies had been in subjects considered closely relevant 
to Civil Service work (Official Report Vol 773 Col 1553). 

84 This decision maintained the long-held view that recruitment processes 
should reflect the educational pattern and not seek to influence it and that, at 
the age at which young administrators are recruited, proven intellectual ability 
and a disciplined and rigorous habit of mind are more important than specialised 
knowledge. But this does not mean that the Civil Service would not be glad to 
see more good candidates coming forward with “relevant” degree subjects, 
since the field of applicants and of successful candidates does not yet reflect the 
recent increase in the numbers studying the social sciences and other modern 
disciplines. The Commission will try to increase the number of economists and 
scientists, including social scientists, applying for the Administrative Class by 
positive recruitment in universities and by making it clear that the content of 
their degree courses (as well as their own wishes) will be taken into account 
when, if they are successful, they are assigned to departments. 

Review of other selection procedures 

85 The Commission began a review of certain other selection procedures. It 
was decided to introduce written and objective tests and extended interviews 
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(a process lasting a day in all) for candidates for appointment as Economic 
Assistants. The new method will be introduced in time for recruitment in 1970. 
The Commission is studying the selection procedures used by departments in 
recruiting temporary staff to the Scientific Officer Class and the professional 
classes of the Works Group. As a first step, it is consulting people in departments 
concerned with selection in these fields, in order to determine what present 
procedures are and to assess their effectiveness. The review will be extended to 
other classes as resources allow. 

Appointment and conditions of tenure 

86 A more general review of the basis on which new recruits join the Civil 
Service and the type of appointments offered to them was also begun. This 
examination took as its starting points the principal relevant Fulton recom- 
mendations and the Government’s decision that the Civil Service should remain 
a career service. The study was still in progress at the end of 1969. When it is 
finished, the Fulton recommendations relating to the distribution of responsi- 
bility between the CSD and employing departments in selection, career appoint- 
ment and temporary appointment, and probation will be considered further. 



Recruitment Problems and Planning 

Wider non-specialist graduate entry 

87 Consideration has also been given to whether the Civil Service should set 
out to recruit more graduates to the new group which will result from the 
proposed merger of the Administrative, Executive and Clerical Classes. 

88 The efforts of the Civil Service to bring graduates into administrative work 
have been directed to the recruitment of Assistant Principals, although an 
increasing number of graduates have recently been joining the Service as Execu- 
tive Officers, which has been the entry point for school-leavers with gce ‘A’ 
levels. But the situation has changed since this pattern of recruitment was set. 
The work of government is growing more complex, and advanced techniques 
of management are being developed to tackle it. Moreover, many of those who 
in earlier days might have chosen to enter the Executive Class on leaving school 
now go on to university. The Fulton Report, while warning against the dangers 
of over-recruitment, recognised that the Civil Service would very likely need to 
recruit more graduates. 

89 If more graduates are to be recruited, the Civil Service will have three 
requirements : to continue to secure its share of the best graduates; to bring in a 
wider range of graduate ability than before, and to ensure, largely by better 
management, that the potentialities of the school-leaver entry are fully realised. 
In order to help reach a decision on the pattern of entry most likely to achieve 
the first of these requirements, a survey of all major departments was carried 
out to find out how many graduates were needed; the universities were con- 
sulted, and views of candidates for the Administrative Class were obtained. But 
whatever pattern is decided on, the need to identify and develop the best of the 
school-leavers so that they can take their place in the same stream as the graduate 
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entry is clearly recognised. This is more a matter of management within the 
Civil Service than of recruitment, and ways and means are being studied in that 
context. 

90 From the survey of departments’ needs, the csd has concluded that the 
Civil Service will need to increase its recruitment of graduates for non-specialist 
work. Arrangements for managing the expanded graduate entry are included in 
proposals for the interim merger of the Administrative, Executive and Clerical 
Classes. 

Studies of other classes 

91 It is hoped to devote more resources than in the past to examining the 
problems of recruiting to particular classes with stalf shortages, and to the 
planning of recruitment on a longer-term basis than has so far been possible. 
This involves the development of more detailed manpower statistics than have 
generally been available before, some study of the sources of supply to the Civil 
Service (and to other employers) and an examination of aspects of management 
and conditions to see whether any of them creates an obstacle to recruiting and 
retaining staff. 

Recruitment planning 

92 Other areas of the csd’s work (such as planning new structures and 
grouping them) can be assisted by forecasts of future developments and of 
the likely dispositions of the existing manpower stock. The qsD set in train a 
forecast of the likely course of demand for manpower over the next few 
years in the classes under scrutiny in other contexts, the Administrative and 
Executive Classes and the Accountant and the Statistician Classes. These 
attempts made much use of statistics relating to Civil Service manpower, whose 
scope and usefulness are being steadily extended (see Chapter 9). 

93 From a recruitment point of view, the aim is a better informed recruitment 
target for the immediate future. This is not simply a matter of numbers but of 
the best level and age of recruitment to aim at if all the interests of good manage- 
ment are to be met. There is no standard method of ‘planning’, but its foundation 
must be a study of the existing manpower stock, of likely changes in its size and 
composition and of recent and current trends in recruitment, promotion and 
wastage. These serve as a basis for forecasting the future and then for studying 
the implications of alternative courses of action. 
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4 Training 



94 Civil Service training in one form or the other has been carried on since the 
end of the Second World War. It received a substantial impetus in the early 
1960s and the Centre for Administrative Studies (cAs), which now provides 
training in economics and social administration for young administrative 
trainees, was set up in 1963. In 1964 training in the Civil Service was reviewed 
by a Working Party of the Joint Committee on Training of the Civil Service 
National Whitley Council, and the Report of a Working Party on Management 
Training in the Civil Service was published at the beginning of 1967. Finally, 
the Fulton Report made the major recommendations in the training field which 
are reported on in succeeding paragraphs. 

95 The philosophy which has inspired Civil Service training throughout, 
and which continues to do so, is that the Civil Service, like any other profession, 
must teach its members at all levels and in all the different specialities to be 
proficient and efficient in the performance of their duties. The work of the Civil 
Service is continually becoming more complex and more technical; training 
plays a major part in meeting the needs which this creates, and in enabling 
those working in the Service to achieve their full potential. When civil servants 
reach this stage, the Civil Service and the community, as well as the individuals 
concerned, benefit. Training involves not only skill in techniques applicable 
specifically to Civil Service work, but also in those which are in common use in 
other spheres. It is carried out either centrally or departmentally; internally or 
making use of existing external facilities, as best meets the case. Where it is 
carried out internally, the participation of those from other walks of life is 
welcomed wherever the circumstances make this appropriate. 

96 Following Government acceptance of the Fulton recommendations a 
number of immediate steps were taken to prepare for expansion in both the 
volume and duration of central Civil Service training and the establishment of a 
Civil Service College. These initial steps were chiefly concerned with staffing 
and accommodation. 

97 The detailed implementation of the Fulton proposals and other develop- 
ments in training undertaken by the csd are covered in later sections of this 
chapter. To see the action taken in perspective, however, it is necessary first to 
look briefly at the structure of Civil Service training and the level of training 
reached when Fulton reported. 
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Training up to 31 July 1968 

98 In discussing training there is an inevitable tendency to concentrate on 
courses rather than on training ‘on-the-job’ because of the difficulty of isolating 
and quantifying the latter. ‘On-the-job’ training is, however, the oldest and 
most widely employed method of meeting training needs. It is also desirable to 
bear in mind that the greatest volume of training undertaken in the Civil 
Service has always been and continues to be that mounted by departments to 
meet their own specialised and vocational needs. The provision of central 
trairiing courses, as well as the use of external training and of further education 
facilities, should be seen against that background. 

99 All records of Civil Service training, including statistics, are kept for 
training years which run from 1 August of one calendar year to 31 July of the 
next, that is to say broadly corresponding to academic years. Thus the 1967-68 
training year had almost ended when the Fulton Report was published on 
26 June 1968. As it is from that point that most of the subsequent developments 
flow, it is perhaps useful to summarise the position reached in Civil Service 
training in 1967-68. 

100 In the 1967-68 training year well over 172,000 civil servants attended 
internal training courses, both departmental and central, to a total of over one 
million training days. Included in these figures were the internal training courses 
organised centrally by the Training &. Education (T & E) Division, the Centre 
for Administrative Studies (cAs) and the Management Services Training 
(ms(t)) Division - previously in the Treasury and now part of the csd. Between 
them they ran courses in management and other subjects - details in paras 
110-126 - for over 4,000 civil servants which accounted for nearly 43,000 
trainee days. 

101 To the figure of over one million internal trainee days need to be added 
those for external training and for further education. (In the Civil Service 
context, where a department wishes an officer to be trained or educated exter- 
nally in the public interest, such an assignment is known as external training 
and is treated as if it were official duty. Where an officer wishes to improve his 
education for non-vocational reasons the department, in approved circumstances, 
is able to provide substantial though limited assistance, and the activity is 
referred to as further education). 

102 In 1967-68, more than 18,000 civil servants attended a wide range of 
external courses which accounted for a total of nearly 400,000 trainee days, and 
nearly 4,800 civil servants undertook further education studies, mainly in their 
own time. In the same year more than 70 per cent of all civil servants under the 
age of 18 attended day-release classes. 

103 Thus the total figure of trainee days for internal and external training in 
1967-68 taken together was about 1.4 million. This was the background against 
which the Fulton Committee reported. More detailed information will be found 
in the Annual Reports on Civil Service Training for 1966-67 and 1967-68 
(hmso price 12s 6d each). 
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Implementation of Fulton proposals 

104 The first step following acceptance of Fulton was to put in hand work on 
the staff and accommodation needs which would arise from an expansion of 
training. A considerable number of additional staff were in fact recruited 
throughout the last part of 1968 and the whole of 1969, so that the number of 
those engaged full-time on central Civil Service training at the end of 1969, 
excluding domestic and maintenance staff, was nearly 100. Further increases of 
staff are envisaged during 1970. 

105 For residential Civil Service training the csd took over, from 1 April 1969, 
the premises at Sunningdale Park, near Ascot of the former Civil Defence Staff 
College. This building accommodates about 120 people under training at any 
one time. It is envisaged that Sunningdale Park will in due course form one of 
the three geographical centres of the Civil Service College, two residential and 
one non-residential. The other residential College will be in Edinburgh, where 
the premises should become available in summer 1970. Fully adapted and 
developed, they should be capable of accommodating about 400 students. 

106 Finally, in September more accommodation was provided for the CAS at 
St, Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park. The former occupants - the T & E Division - 
moved to another building nearby. But even these enlarged premises will not be 
sufficient for the cas, and the centre is, therefore, due to move, in the first half 
of 1970, into a building which has been acquired for this purpose, and also to 
house other parts of the csd, in Belgrave Road, London SWl. 

107 Courses at each of the three centres will clearly be influenced by the 
long-term analysis of Civil Service training needs and also by the different 
demands which courses at various levels and of different kinds make on speakers 
from the Civil Service, the universities or industry, on libraries and on other 
facilities. But, both in terms of the Government’s dispersal policy and in terms 
of the overall distribution of civil servants throughout the country, a geo- 
graphically federated college is likely to have considerable advantages over the 
alternative - a college situated in a very large building in the London area. 

108 At the end of June 1969, Mr Eugene Grebenik, then Professor and Head 
of the Department of Social Studies in the University of Leeds, was appointed 
Principal of the Civil Service College. In the last half of 1969 he took a share in 
the work of planning for the setting up of the College, and assumed his duties 
full-time on 1 January 1970. To support him, the Director of Training and 
Education in the csd, an Under Secretary, will in due course become the 
Deputy Principal of the College, with responsibilities in the administrative 
field. The intention is that the headquarters of the College should be at Sunning- 
dale Park, and that there should, under the Principal and Deputy Principal, be 
administrative heads for the Edinburgh and London centres separately. 

109 Planning and preparatory work under the direction of the Principal and 
Deputy Principal are going on intensively and a number of changes have been 
introduced affecting the duration, content and scope of central courses but no 
final decisions about the detailed organisation and functioning of the Civil 
Service College, the number and variety of courses, or the number of students 
at any one time for which it might eventually cater, had been taken by the end 
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of 1969. It is clear that such decisions must depend on, and be integrated with, 
other and precedent ones in the major fields of structure, recruitment and career 
management. 



Management Training 

Expansion of central management training, 1966-69 

110 The Fulton Report paid special attention to management training. While 
recognising the increase in recent years in total training effort, which it described 
as ‘impressive’, it nevertheless pointed out that, after some five years of develop- 
ment of management courses, many civil servants, particularly administrators 
and specialists, had had little or no training in the techniques of modern 
management. This, however, was largely due to the characteristics of the ‘stock 
and flow’ situation represented by an organisation as large as the Civil Service. 

111 Thus, although by 1968 the current provision of management courses was 
beginning to match the needs measured in terms of ‘annual flows’ into various 
management levels, much less impact was being made on the very large ‘stock’ 
of civil servants who had reached management levels before adequate formal 
training was available. A further expansion of training on the lines recommended 
by the Report was clearly necessary to deal with the ‘backlog’ problem and to 
continue to develop management training courses along the lines already 
started. 

1 12 Table 1 shows the management training achieved in the two training years 
up to 31 July 1968 and the further expansion which took place in the 1968-69 
training year the last for which complete figures are available. 



Table 1 

Expansion of central management training since 1 August 1966 





1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 




(Student course weeks) 


Assistant Secretary level 


92 


212 


373 


Principal level 


496 


678 


1,290 


Assistant Principal level 


1,420 


1,760 


2,200 


Executive Officer level 


192 


288 


768 


Management courses for specialist 






civil servants 


— 


_ 


192 




2,200 


2,938 


4,823 



113 Over the same period the growth in the use of those external management 
courses for which arrangements are made centrally has also been substantial, 
as is shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Expansion of external management training for which there is 
central responsibility since 1 August 1966 





1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Administrative Staff College, Henley 


(Student course weeks) 

281 187 281 


London, Manchester, Oxford, Birmingham 
and Cranfield Business Schools 


172 


194 


265 


Diploma in Management Studies at Poly- 
technics and Technical Colleges 


194 


550 


648 


British Institute of Management General 
Management courses 


30 


36 


24 




677 


967 


1,218 



Assistant Principal training 

114 In 1963 the cas was opened to run what soon became a 20-week course 
for Assistant Principals. This course was not designed to cover the full range of 
subjects relevant to management. Nevertheless it enabled many important 
concepts relevant to government work and to management to be studied in 
considerable depth. These included the disciplines of economics, statistics and 
operational research and their application to practical problems. 

115 The CAS has now experimentally developed instead a longer (28- week) 
course for young Assistant Principals and also for as many as possible of the 
young members of the administrative group of the Diplomatic Service, who 
normally take it on return from their first posting abroad. A 28-week course 
consists of 22 weeks in economic and social administration, followed by one of 
a range of different six-week extension courses in more specialised fields of study 
adapted to the particular interest of course members and to the likely areas of 
work in which they may be employed by their departments. The five extension 
courses so far available have covered project appraisal and management, 
industrial growth, international economics, environmental planning and social 
administration. 

116 In addition, the cas is at the Assistant Principal level responsible for 
organising, jointly with the Royal Institution of Great Britain, a series of ten 
half-day sessions each year. These sessions introduce some of the fundamental 
concepts of science and of scientific methodology and are given at the Royal 
Institution by a panel of distinguished scientists. 

Principal level training 

117 From the 1966-67 training year onwards the two-week non-residential 
courses in management and communication, which had been run at Principal 
level and equivalent levels in the executive, professional and scientific classes 
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since about 1961, were replaced by a group of four inter-related courses for civil 
servants in their thirties and early forties which between them provided up to 
16 weeks of training. The series comprised a six- week course in economics 
taken in two three-week sections, a three-week course in decision techniques and 
computers, of which the primary objective was to develop an understanding of 
the contribution to decision-making in the public service of the techniques based 
on mathematics, statistics and economics, as well as of the role of the present and 
of the next generation of computers, a three-week course in organisation and 
staff management and a four-week course in social administration. 

118 This programme of courses ran for three years, but experience showed 
it to be capable of improvement and extension. As from the beginning of the 
1969-70 training year therefore the central Principal and equivalent level 
programme provides the following range of courses: 

(a) Statistics, computers and information systems (three weeks) 

(b) Micro-economics and resource allocation (three weeks) 

(c) Macro-economics and planning (three weeks) 

(d) Management, operational research and models (three weeks) 

(e) Organisation and staff management (three weeks) 

(f) Social administration (four weeks) 

(g) Industrial growth (three weeks) 

(h) International economics (three weeks) 

(i) Personnel management (three weeks) 

Comparing this programme for 1969-70 with that for 1968-69, the increase 
in student course weeks is well over 100 per cent. 

Assistant Secretary level training 

119 In 1967 a major change was made in management training at the level of 
Assistant Secretary and equivalents by replacing the existing two- week residential 
courses in Organisation and Management with a series of more specialised and 
intensive short residential seminars. 

120 The training year 1968-69 saw a considerable increase both in the quality 
and in the range of these seminars. Greater emphasis was placed on modern 
management concepts practised in industry and commerce, and these were 
related to the training needs of senior management in government departments. 

121 During the year, 24 senior management seminars of between three and 
five days’ duration were held residentially. They were attended by nearly 400 
civil servants, including some Under Secretaries, as well as by representatives 
from local government. Subjects dealt with included computer systems, 
techniques of economic appraisal, accountable management, management 
information systems, appraisal of research and development programmes, 
project management, relations between Government and industry, long-range 
planning, decision theory, the Seebohm Report on the local social services, 
the Redcliffe-Maud Report on local government, capital investment evaluation, 
and management by objectives, and the programme for 1969-70 will offer a 
further increase both in the number of places available and in the range of 
subjects. Places will be made available to officials from local government and 
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also to representatives from public corporations and private industry. The 
Fulton Committee placed considerable importance on the part that the College 
could play in improving understanding between the Civil Service and the out- 
side world, and it is the intention to provide places for non-civil servants on 
appropriate central courses in future. 

122 Two experimental four-week senior management courses, each attended 
by 24 civil servants, were held during 1968-69. This course was originally inten- 
ded solely for specialists about to assume wider management responsibilities, 
but it became clear that the needs were sufficient!)^ general to make the syllabus 
and style of the course suitable for all civil servants of all disciplines at the 
appropriate level. After the first course, therefore, nominations of all such 
civil servants were invited. 

123 As in the case of the senior management seminars, the course made 
considerable use both of structured and of unstructured exercises, and drew 
upon the services of highly-qualified lecturers and management consultants from 
industry as well as from the Civil Service. Four courses were planned for the 
1969-70 training year. 

Senior level training 

124 At the Permanent, Deputy and senior Under Secretary levels a series of 
half-day presentations by eminent authorities on different aspects of manage- 
ment problems and techniques were run in the spring of 1969. 

Executive Officer training 

125 The working party on management training in the Civil Service which 
reported at the beginning of 1967 (see para 94) recommended a new four- week 
management course for young and promising Executive Officers. A first experi- 
mental Introduction to Management course had been held before that, in 
October 1966. The course continued throughout the succeeding training years, 
being gradually modified in the light of experience. It is residential, and is 
designed for Executive Officers with appropriate responsibilities in their early 
twenties as an introduction to management in the public service. It comprises a 
study of the constitutional framework within which the civil servant works. It 
also seeks to develop skill in quantitive methods, the analysis of information 
and decision-making techniques. A major section is concerned with the skills 
required in the management of a small office or branch. Studies in group be- 
haviour run throughout the course. 

126 During the 1968-69 training year there were eight of these courses 
attended by nearly 200 young civil servants. Attendance should be increased to 
nearly 500 in 1969-70 by running two courses simultaneously throughout the 
training year. 

Business Schools, Staff Colleges and other external 
management courses 

127 The Civil Service has long recognised the benefits of external management 
courses with the opportunities they offer for an interchange of knowledge and 
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experience with those from industry and commerce in areas of common interest. 
There are, of course, the problems of releasing busy people, and in any case 
business schools and similar institutions normally themselves impose a limit on 
the number of places offered to the public sector. 

128 During the 1968-69 training year arrangements were made centrally for 
a total of 27 civil servants from all classes to attend business school courses at 
London, Manchester, Oxford, Birmingham and Cranfield at the Principal, 
Assistant Secretary and Under Secretary levels and above. 

129 In the same period 21 civil servants attended the Administrative Staff 
College, Henley, four attended courses at the Joint Services Staff College, 
Latimer, and ten (including four from the Diplomatic Service) attended a 
course at the Imperial Defence College, London. 

130 A large number of civil servants attended a wide range of management 
courses run by external training organisations, and 20 attended a year’s full-time 
course at the Regent Street Polytechnic to qualify for the Diploma in 
Management Studies. 



Other Activities 

Co-ordination of departmental training 

131 As an aid to improving communications with other Government 
departments on training matters, the T & E Division issued in 1968 a 
Departmental Training Officer’s Guide to help newly-appointed DTOs quickly 
to grasp their role and function. 

132 To help meet the special problem of small departments who need to 
train small numbers of staff employed in a great variety of jobs, the T & E 
Division operates a Training Centre for Small Departments which runs courses 
to meet three broad categories of need : 

(a) Information on general background topics ; 

(b) Practical exercises in skills required for the performance of an 
individual’s present job and those which will fit him for his future career 
development; 

(c) Encouragement of those attitudes to work which have a bearing on the 
efficiency of the Civil Service, the maintenance of staff morale, and the 
development of the new entrant. 

133 The Division continued during the 1968-69 training year to sponsor 
courses designed specifically for civil servants at external colleges in such 
subjects as statistics, general accountancy, contracts accountancy, litigation, and 
photoprinting and small offset lithography. These courses were attended by 
about 690 civil servants. 

134 The Division also helps departments in areas of training with a Service- 
wide application, such as programmed instruction, decimalisation and metrica- 
tion. A small working group was set up to study the use within the Civil Service 
of programmed learning, including such matters as spreading knowledge of the 
technique, improving the supply of suitable programmes and developing com- 
petence in programme writing by civil servants. 
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Further education 

135 In addition to the arrangements for further education explained in the 
earlier part of this chapter, arrangements are also made through the Civil 
Service Council for Further Education (cscfe) for the release of civil servants 
under 18 to continue their education. They may attend day classes for one day 
a week or evening classes with compensatory time off. The cscfe also advises 
on adult further education. 

Sabbatical and study leave 

136 Sabbatical leave may be granted, on the initiative of the individual, to 
civil servants in positions of responsibility, to broaden their experience or to 
enable them to be refreshed by a change of environment. It is usually of between 
three months’ and one year’s duration; and leave is normally granted on full 
pay. 

137 Sabbatical leave can take a number of different forms. One is the taking 
up of a specific fellowship for study at a university in this country. Examples 
here are the Simon and Hallsworth Fellowships at Manchester University and 
the Gwilym Gibbon Fellowships at Nuffield College, Oxford. Others, again, 
may involve a period of study at a university or college not in the framework of 
a formal fellowship. For example, during the training year 1968-69 a Staff 
Inspector in the Department of Education and Science spent a period of four 
months at the Chelsea College of Science and Technology studying new methods 
of teaching science in schools ; and a member of the Diplomatic Service spent 
the Easter term 1969 at Downing College, Cambridge, carrying out economic 
studies and also advising on career opportunities in the Civil Service. Thirdly, 
there is a wide variety of forms of sabbatical leave, both under specific fellowship 
schemes and generally, which involve travel and study abroad. Examples here 
are Nuffield Fellowships; Harkness Fellowships; Harvard University Centre for 
International Affairs Fellowships; Kellogg Fellowships; and attachments by 
individual civil servants which, during the training year 1968-69, included one 
at the University of Maryland and one at the University of Wisconsin. 

138 The Civil Service also administers its own university bursary scheme to 
provide qualified people for posts in certain specialities. Up to and including 
the 1968-69 training year the scheme covered the Economist, Scientific Officer 
and Statistician grades, and five, seven and eight bursaries respectively under 
these heads were awarded in 1968-69. The scheme was recently extended, and 
in 1969-70 includes bursary awards for staff engaged in computing science. 
There is also in operation a cadet economist scheme. 

139 In addition, departments may, with the c s d’s agreement where the period 
exceeds three months, commission civil servants to study subjects of particular 
relevance to their departmental work, and such study-leave is treated in all 
respects as absence on official duty. 

International 

140 Internationally, training has expanded rapidly in recent years and, by this 
means, the training implications of our possible entry into the Common Market 
have been kept in mind. 
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141 A representative of the T & E Division attended a preparatory meeting in 
Rome in September 1969 for a second European Conference in Spain in 
September 1970 to discuss methods of training those in the public services of the 
participating countries whose work lies at the management level. The first 
conference had been in Caserta in October 1968 at the invitation of the Italian 
School of Public Administration there. 

142 More regularly, a senior member of the T & E Division is the British 
representative on the Public Administration Committee of the Western European 
Union which, inter-alia, sponsors short study-visits for relatively junior officials 
between any two member countries. An annual fortnight’s course for more 
senior officials on some current topic of public administration is also held in 
each of the major member countries in turn; the United Kingdom sends four 
delegates. In 1969 the course was held in Germany, on the theme of the 
Government’s role in the co-ordination of different means of transport (road, 
rail, water and air). 

143 The Public Administration Committee itself meets biannually in each of 
the member countries in turn, and the Government acted as hosts to the 28th 
meeting of the Committee at the Welsh Office in Cardiff, in November 1969. 

144 Three United Kingdom civil servants participated in a four-week 
experimental NATO seminar held at the College of Europe in Bruges in August- 
September 1969. Concentrated on systems analysis and output budgeting, the 
seminar took place under the auspices of the North Atlantic Assembly. 

145 Bilaterally, the T & E Division and the cas have close co-operation with 
a number of different countries. In 1969, as in the previous year, three Canadian 
federal civil servants at Principal level spent ten months in the United Kingdom 
attending a number of appropriate cas management courses. In between 
courses, while attached to departments, they worked on projects relevant to 
their work at home. Two more Canadians will be coming in 1970. 

146 Between February and December 1969 small groups of Assistant Principals 
and Principals attending management courses at the cas visited at different 
times Germany, the European Economic Commission headquarters in Brussels 
(twice), Sweden, the Netherlands, France, Italy and Belgium to study in a 
comparative way different aspects of economic and financial, social and indust- 
rial problems. Further visits were planned for 1970, when it is also intended, by 
special bilateral group visits at the more senior level both to and from Germany, 
to develop further the co-operation which has for some years existed in the 
training field with the German civil service training organisation, 

147 In 1969 a steady stream of visitors from a number of overseas countries 
came to discuss and observe general or specific aspects of Civil Service training 
in Britain. This has been a regular feature of the work of T & E Division and the 
CAS for a good many years. In particular, the welcome visit to London in April 
1969, as a guest of the Government, of M. Francois Gazier, then Director of the 
ficole Nationale d’ Administration in Paris, provided an opportunity for a most 
interesting discussion on matters of mutual concern. 
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5 Personnel management 



148 Considerable emphasis was laid in the Fulton Report on the need for the 
Civil Service to develop greater expertise and higher standards in personnel 
management (Recommendations 52-59). In its first year the c sd made substantial 
progress on both counts. 

149 While individual departments, as the direct employers, retain primary 
responsibility for the day-to-day management of their personnel, the c sd helps 
and guides them and co-ordinates action on personnel matters that cross 
departmental boundaries. 

1 50 This concept goes wider than the central functions previously exercised by 
the Treasury; and it has called for an expansion of the resources allocated to the 
personnel management field. There were formerly two Treasury divisions dealing 
with personnel management and recruitment policy. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, now part of the c s d, is responsible under Ministers for recruitment policy. 
To handle the personnel management work flowing from the Fulton Report 
there is now a group of five divisions, one of which concentrates on the manage- 
ment of professional staff and their supporting grades. The c sd has also appointed 
an Adviser on Personnel Management - Mr. John Drake, lately General 
Manager, Group Personnel, of the Shell-Mex and BP Group. Mr. Drake took 
up his appointment on a full-time basis on 1 January 1970. 

151 To broaden its knowledge of personnel management practice the csd has 
sought advice from a number of large employers. In July a weekend seminar was 
held at Nuffield College, Oxford, at which the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Shackleton), 
Sir William Armstrong and other senior staff had a valuable exchange of views 
and experience with the top personnel officers from some of the country’s major 
employers. Such contacts will continue to be developed. 

152 The hard core of the group’s activities involved such questions as inter- 
departmental postings, promotions at certain levels, and general or individual 
problems of retirement, personnel security, conduct and discipline, Long-term 
projects included a review of appraisal systems and report forms, the study of 
scope for administrative specialisation, planning for the interim merger of the 
Administrative, Executive and Clerical Classes and a special examination of 
problems affecting professional accountants in the Civil Service. 

Appointments of senior staff 

153 The Fulton Report (para 222) distinguished the top ranks of the Civil 
Service, down to and including grades equivalent to Under Secretary, as a 
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separate group, and recommended that the csd should firstly oversee the 
development of those identified as capable of filling the highest posts and, secondly, 
be closely concerned with promotions to and within this group (Recommendation 
126), Methods of establishing a common structure for these senior officials are 
now under examination (see also Chapter 2 of this report). 

1 54 All promotions to the level of Deputy Secretary and above are dealt with 
centrally. The object is to ensure that each post is filled as far as possible by the 
individual best fitted for it irrespective of his profession, discipline or previous 
history. A Senior Appointments Selection Committee, chaired by the Head of 
the Home Civil Service and consisting of a number of Permanent Secretaries 
and senior professional civil servants, was set up and meets regularly to con- 
sider all such appointments; These subsequently require the approval of the 
Prime Minister, to whom the Head of the Home Civil Service tenders his advice. 

155 The Senior Appointments Selection Committee also conducts periodical 
reviews of the career prospects of senior officers. It is assisted by a number of 
specialist panels, also chaired by the Head of the Home Civil Service, which 
consider appointments in their particular fields and keep under review the career 
prospects of the different groups of senior specialists. The panels, whose mem- 
bers include top professionals in the groups concerned, are for scientists, the 
works group, medical officers, lawyers, economists and statisticians, actuaries, 
inspectors of taxes, valuers (Inland Revenue), planners and information officers. 

156 The CSD has arranged to be associated with all promotions to Under 
Secretary level and its equivalent ; and it now has information, provided by other 
departments, about all those at Under Secretary level or equivalent and above 
throughout the Civil Service. 

Career planning 

157 The CSD is also concerned with the development of those in other 
departments below the Under Secretary level (and the equivalent in other grades) 
who may be expected eventually to fill senior posts. In view of the very much 
larger number of people at these levels, the c sd’s task in building up knowledge 
about them as individuals will be a continuing one for the future. 

158 Progress has been made in discussing with departments improved arrange- 
ments for assessing the performance and potential of these staff. The practice 
of making annual written reports on staff is long established, and departments 
have devised systems which meet their own requirements. But a common and 
improved approach to the assessment of staff" is necessary both for the review 
of individuals’ progress by those responsible for recruitment and for the selection 
of staff for movement between departments on promotion or level transfer. In 
1970 departments will be discussing proposals for the standardisation of part of 
the annual report forms. 

1 59 Appraisal interviews are a fairly recent innovation in the Civil Service. A 
system of appraisal interviews was introduced on a limited basis in 1965 for 
junior staff at Executive Officer and Clerical Officer level. On the basis of the 
experience gained, a decision in principle has been taken that appraisal interviews 
at appropriate levels should be progressively extended sideways to cover the 
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specialist and departmental classes and upwards to Assistant Secretary level. 
The system will need to be operated flexibly, and the pace at which it can be 
extended will depend on the circumstances of departments, and on the capacity 
of the Civil Service to provide the necessary training for those who are to carry 
out the interviews. Appraisal interviews can help to improve communications 
between Tine managers’ and their staff by ensuring that the supervisor and his 
subordinates agree upon the main objectives of a particular job, and are able to 
discuss the results that have been achieved and any steps needed to secure 
improvements. But the value of such interviews depends on how they are carried 
out. Considerable work remains to be done to ensure that the supervisors who 
will be doing the interviewing are trained to do it effectively and that the outcome 
of the interviews is reported to personnel branches for their work on career 
development. The c SD regards the development of appraisal interviews as a 
project of urgent and continuing importance, and is taking account of the 
experience of other large organisations in this field. 



Pay system study 

1 60 Greater flexibility in Civil Service pay arrangements is under study. The 
Service has long operated a system based mainly on regular incremental progres- 
sion along pay scales. The Fulton Report recommended the introduction of 
greater flexibility as a means of increasing incentive and rewarding merit (Recom- 
mendation 111). The CSD has discussed with a number of other organisations 
their pay systems and a variety of schemes, most of which included some 
elements of flexibility. It is difficult to form an objective judgement of the 
effectiveness of different systems of flexible pay and to assess the balance of the 
advantages and disadvantages that might result from introducing them in the 
Civil Service. The csd is therefore undertaking further research. 

Specialist groups of Staff 

161 The Fulton Report took the view (para 36) that the Civil Service had been 
slow to recognise the benefits that would flow from a much larger recruitment of 
particular categories such as accountants, statisticians, economists and research 
officers and their employment in positions of greater responsibility. It observed 
that too little of the effort put into personnel management in the past was 
devoted to the specialists (para 115), and it drew attention particularly to the 
problems of three specialists groups : accountants, lawyers and research officers 
(Appendix D). 

162 A start was made in giving greater attention to the management of these 
classes. An inter-departmental working party examined the problems of account- 
ants and made proposals, which are being put into effect, for improving their 
recruitment, deployment and career opportunities. A Central Career Develop- 
ment Panel was set up to co-ordinate the career management of accountants, to 
stimulate transfers between departments and different fields of work and to 
advise on training. Discussions continued about the organisation and manage- 
ment of legal staff, and the problems of research officers were examined in 
consultation with employing departments. 
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Management committees 

163 The management committees of panels for economists, statisticians and 
information officers were reconstituted, and a new management committee for 
psychologists was set up. These committees consist of senior members of the 
class concerned and some Principal Establishment Officers from the employing 
departments. They review the problems affecting the classes as a whole and 
advise the CSD on such questions as recruitment, career management, pro- 
motion procedure, mobility and training. 

164 Because of the large number of staff within the scientific and works groups 
the problems of their career management are exceptionally complex. In both 
areas the Fulton Report recommended merging the professional and supporting 
staff into groups with continuous series of grades from bottom to top (para 215). 
These proposals and other implications are being studied by an inter-depart- 
mental working party in conjunction with the main investigation of grading and 
structure across the Civil Service, in order to create new career patterns which 
will allow greater flexibility of development for the staff concerned while still 
upholding or raising professional standards in line with what is done outside the 
Civil Service, especially in the engineering professions. 

Administrative specialisation 

1 65 Some Fulton recommendations reflected the conclusion of the Committee 
that members of the Administrative and Executive Classes (described collectively 
as administrators ) would become more efficient if they were to specialise, at 
least in their early years. Administrators would then acquire a greater knowledge 
and understanding of their jobs and attain very much higher standards of 
expertise. The Report suggested two broad categories for specialisation (the 
social and the economic/financial) and recommended that the csD should 
conduct a Service-wide inquiry to define others. 

166 After a pilot survey a detailed questionnaire was sent in 1969 to a sample of 
2,000 administrators between the grades of Higher Executive Officer and 
Assistant Secretary. Analysis of the replies showed that no policy of career 
development could be based on so broad a cross-Service categorisation as that 
suggested by the Fulton Report. But the survey did produce evidence to support 
the concept of a system of related postings based on areas of common activity 
within departments ; it pointed to the possibility of supporting such forms of 
specialisation by others based on particular functions such as personnel manage- 
ment, purchasing, management services, accounts and computer work. Depart- 
ments have been asked to prepare proposals for discussion with the csD. 

Inter-departmental movements 

167 Much of the day-to-day work of the csD personnel divisions was con- 
cerned with the selection of people for vacancies which could not be filled by a 
department froni its own resources or which related to new projects. In addition, 
the reorganisation or contraction of certain departments called for the 
redeployment of numbers of staff. For the Executive and Clerical Classes, 
the arrangements for central pooling of a number of promotion opportunities 
continued to reduce to some extent the disparities between prospects in different 
departments. 
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168 The csD arranged some 400 inter-departmental transfers on compassion- 
ate grounds where the applicant’s employing department was unable to find a 
suitable posting. 

Interchange of staff between the Civil Service and 
other employments 

169 The Fulton Report (para 128 and Appendix G) proposed that there should 
be a greater interchange of experience between industry and the Civil Service. 
Contact has been established through the csD between 21 Government depart- 
ments and 70 non-official organisations including industrial companies, banks, 
professional services and academic institutions with a view to arranging ex- 
changes of staff. In 1969, 29 attachments were in operation or arranged in one 
direction or the other, mostly for a peroid of two years, of which 16 were direct 
exchanges, eight were separate secondments into the Civil Service from outside 
and five were from the Civil Service to industry. A further source of fresh ex- 
perience is the annual intake of about 50-60 direct entry Principals between the 
ages of 28 and 5 1 . These come from all occupations, including some from industry 
and commerce. 
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6 Efficiency and the use of manpower 



170 This chapter is primarily devoted to the csd’s role in relation to the way in 
which the work of civil servants is organised and managed. These activities fall 
into three main groups ; 

(a) Machinery of Government — organisation problems common to government 
departments generally and the division of responsibility between depart- 
ments and other official bodies, including any changes necessary in their 
status ; 

(b) Management Services — the development of new management systems, 
organisation and methods, computers, operational research ; 

(c) Manpower— control of staff complements and staff inspection. 

171 As in the case of other c SD activities, it is essential to have machinery for 
discussion with the National Staff Side of changes in working arrangements. A 
suitable forum already existed in the Civil Service Efficiency Committee, which 
is a sub-committee of the National Whitley Council chaired by the Second 
Permanent Secretary of the c sd and composed of members drawn from depart- 
ments and staff associations. A number of the subjects referred to in the rest of 
this chapter where they are described in detail under each of the above headings 
have been discussed by the Efficiency Committee during the year. 



Machinery of Government 

172 One of the Machinery of Government divisions in c so is concerned with 
the internal structure of departments and the common problems of organising 
work. First, attention has been concentrated on the planning machinery in 
departments, the way in which it operates and skills on which it calls, in the 
light of the Fulton recommendations on planning units and senior policy 
advisers. These questions have been extensively discussed with those responsible 
for planning in a number of major departments, with a view to increasing the 
detailed information available to the c s d on departmental planning machinery, 
identifying the broad principles applicable to planning work, encouraging an 
exchange of ideas and information between departments and examining the 
need for inter-departmental co-ordination. 

173 Studies have also begun of the hierarchical structure of departments, in 
the light of the Fulton recommendations on integrated hierarchies. In this con- 
text, a hierarchy describes the lines of authority through which a block of work 
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is done. An integrated hierarchy is one within which the various specialisms are 
distributed as the work requires and not in separate blocks for each specialism. 
A number of major departments have provided information on the way in which 
they currently organise staff of the different specialities, on their proposals for 
working towards a more integrated form of organisation, and on the present 
and future problems of organisational changes. This basic information points 
towards a number of trends in the use of staff and of problems in their deploy- 
ment meriting further investigation; the development of this work should provide 
information relevant to the review of grading structure (see Chapter 2). Mean- 
while, some departments have introduced changes in their own organisation 
structure. For example, the Ministry of Public Building and Works introduced 
a new structure in 1969, consisting of directorates responsible for the whole of 
given programmes and in which the top posts are open to the members of all 
classes. 

174 Following a recommendation of the Fulton Report, the Prime Minister 
announced a review of government activities which might be suitable for hiving 
off as separate organisational entities. This review, which is a continuing process, 
has been placed in the context of accountable management. It has initially been 
aimed at commercial and quasi-commercial operations and is complemented by 
a study of areas into which accountable management could be introduced 
within the departmental structure of the Civil Service. Meanwhile, of course, the 
Post Office was transferred from the Civil Service to become a nationalised 
undertaking in October 1969, and the Government’s White Paper on civil 
aviation policy published in November 1969 proposed a further measure of 
hiving-off of functions from the Board of Trade to a new Civil Aviation Authority. 

175 The c sd also has the continuing task of formulating advice for the Prime 
Minister on the allocation of functions between departments. Apart from the 
major changes in the machinery of Government announced in October 1969, a 
number of functions - both statutory and non-statutory - have been examined. 
There is additionally a continuing task of formulating advice for Ministers on 
the machinery of government aspects of policy proposals. 



Management Services 

176 The CSD has about 150 people working on management services; they 
include scientists, engineers, accountants, consultants, administrative, executive 
and about 20 clerical grades. They are organised in O&M, Computers, Opera- 
tional Research, Development and Training Divisions, but there is close co- 
operation between them, and mixed project groups may be formed for particular 
assignments. 

177 Almost all the work takes place in other departments - both in the dozen 
large departments which have their own management services units with which 
liaison and joint projects take place and the smaller ‘parish’ departments who 
look to the CSD for a direct service. The service is developing and growing as 
departments increase their use of computers and make bigger demands for 
assignments involving use of newer techniques. 
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Newer management techniques and systems 

178 Much of the effort required to introduce the concepts of accountable 
management and management by objectives (MbO), which were advocated in 
Chapter 5 of the Fulton Report, falls on individual departments. The role of the 
CSD is to assist and encourage practical applications in accordance with an 
overall strategy, discussed and agreed with departments during the year, aimed 
at trying out the concepts in as many different areas of activity as possible and 
building on success. These activities are being related to the development of 
Planning Programming and Budgeting Systems (PPBS) in which the c sd is 
co-operating with the Treasury. 

179 MbO is being used or is the subject of feasibility studies in eight depart- 
ments covering a wide variety of situations including local offices, training 
establishments and stores depots. In some cases, management consultants have 
been employed to lead the teams and to help train departmental staff who will 
themselves be doing the major portion of the work. The Civil Service’s ability 
to rely more on its own resources will be improved by the courses for MbO 
project leaders initiated by the c sd in 1969. 

180 Studies have been undertaken, aimed at considering how far accountable 
management is affected by existing centralised establishments and financial 
controls and procedures. These questions will also be considered in the context 
of pilot schemes. 

181 The c SD has also taken part in other studies aimed at improving the data 
available to management for control purposes. These are concerned with 
management accounting and information systems and performance indicators. 

Review of management services 

182 A team comprising management consultants on secondment and civil 
servants began a study in depth of management services throughout the Civil 
Service. The review includes a series of interviews in departments both of 
management services staff and “users”, the evaluation of present management 
services resources and deficiencies and the examination of outside practice. To 
ensure a comprehensive coverage, a questionnaire was circulated to more than 
3,000 civil servants engaged in management services or similar work. This pro- 
vided information about qualifications, experience, the attitude of practitioners 
to their work, their views about the need for further training and the areas into 
which they considered that further management services effort should be 
directed. The team is due to report by the middle of 1970. 

Management review 

183 Management consultants were also used in a joint team with csd and 
Home Office staff in a management review of the Prison Department completed 
during the year and concerned with all aspects of the organisation and manage- 
ment of the work of the department. Two complementary approaches were 
adopted : a definition of aims by a high-level steering group in the Home Office 
was a basis for reconsidering the organisation from first principles, and nine 
studies in depth of certain key functions were undertaken by task forces com- 
prising consultants and civil servants, with the object of testing the efficiency 
of the existing organisation. 
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184 The first management review of its kind has led to a major reorganisation 
of the Prison Department and also to a number of follow-up studies of manage- 
ment information and management accounting needs and the planned main- 
tenance of prison buildings. 



Management consultants 

185 Over the last few years, outside consultants have been increasingly used 
by departments on a wide variety of assignments. With a view to securing value 
for money, the csd keeps a central record of their work, its cost and effectiveness 
and details of specialisms. It ensures that several firms are normally given the 
opportunity to make proposals to carry out an assignment before a selection is 
made and it supplies representatives to join with departments in selection 
interviews. 



Organisation and Methods 

186 The introduction of newer management techniques has not reduced the 
need for organisation and methods (O&M) work - a field in which the csd is 
heir to the tradition and reputation of Treasury O&M. The O&M Division of 
the CSD works in three ways. First, it provides a full service to those smaller 
departments (but with 60,000 staff between them) which are not large enough 
to support their own O&M divisions. Secondly, it works with larger departments 
by carrying out joint assignments with their O&M divisions. And to all depart- 
ments it provides advice and practical assistance on a wide range of specialist 
subjects such as work measurement techniques and micro-copying, as well as 
in areas of work such as libraries, typing and secretarial services, and registries 
where Service-wide experience is particularly valuable, 

187 All O&M assignments are costed ; savings obtained are quantified wherever 
possible. The last published costing report, for the years 1967 and 1968, showed 
that 42 per cent of all assignments yielded quantifiable savings and that these 
37 assignments costing £112,000 resulted in estimated annual savings of £1 Jm. 
The other assignments were directed to improvement of efficiency or organisa- 
tion but it was not possible to quantify results. 

188 During the year a wide variety of assignments were carried out. They 
included general organisation studies in the Information Division of the csd, 
in the newly created Community Relations Commission and in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Office. 

1 89 Studies were carried out of the typing services of a number of departments, 
and recommendations were made for a new format for a simplified typing layout 
which is estimated to result in substantial savings of time. Other assignments 
included studies of the effect on working efficiency of open-plan offices and of 
messenger services in the Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food and a 
review with a consultant of map marketing for Ordnance Survey. 
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190 The micro-copying specialists advised the Ministry of Transport on the 
computer licensing project, Customs and Excise on the import deposit and 
export specification schemes, and the Land Registry on the land charges data 
conversion scheme. Advice was given throughout the year on the economical 
organisation of transport, and on different types of modern office machinery. 

191 The branch specialising in office work measurement has added further to 
its knowledge of various systems and practised a number of them. One such 
application was the subject of a television programme in a BBC management 
series. Generally, office work measurement is helping to ensure that staff are 
effectively employed and it is being more widely used. 

Panel of businessmen 

192 The panel of businessmen under the chairmanship of Sir Robert Bellinger, 
which is inquiring into particular areas of work in the non-industrial Civil 
Service with a view to finding manpower savings, was active throughout 1969. 
Panel members concentrated on the tasks that were carried out and the reasons 
for them rather than the methods employed, csd management services divisions 
were closely associated with the work of the panel providing support on the 
investigations and secretarial services. Reports on inquiries were made to 
Permanent Secretaries of the departments concerned and several points emerged 
of general interest to the Civil Service - for example, the considerable amount 
of checking of financial transactions and other work which is carried out. These 
points are being examined by departments. 

193 The extent of checking is also a potentially profitable field for operational 
research. A scheme concerned with the selective checking of invoices has been 
runping successfully in one department for a year and has shown considerable 
savings. A report has been circulated to departments generally. 

O&M Bulletin 

194 The O&M Bulletin is a quarterly publication with a circulation of 4,000 
including 90 countries. Its scope is being steadily widened and during the year 
a number of articles were covered in the press (see also Appendix 3). 

Training in O&M and ADP 

195 The CSD provides training in O&M and computers for departmental staff, 
and accepts a few overseas and non-Government students. In 1969 the National 
Computing Centre package courses for the training of systems analysts were 
adopted, which terminate in an examination sponsored by the British Computer 
Society. 

196 Each year since 1966 groups of blind people have been trained in computer 
programming and a further 12 were trained or re-trained in 1969. Reports from 
departments confirm that they are adept at their work. 

Computers 

197 The use of computers in the Civil Service, as in industry, is expanding 
rapidly each year and the computer power in Government departments has 
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increased by 50 per cent per annum over the last five years. The numbers of 
computers in use in departments at 30 September 1969, or on order at that date, 
were as follows : 

In use On order 

For administrative purposes 97 24 

For scientific purposes 90 52 

198 The total number of systems designers and programmers has increased at 
a rate of over 25 per cent annually during the past 1 1 years and at the end of 
March 1969 was over 2,200. But the Civil Service faces, like outside organisa- 
tions, a shortage of adp staff trained to design the more complex computer 
systems. To help in overcoming recruitment and training problems civil servants 
have been given bursaries to take courses leading to degrees in computing 
science. Departmental training, using sandwich courses, was encouraged. Work 
is continuing on developing methods of personnel selection and evaluation of 
aptitude tests, and on ways of reducing losses of trained programmers. 

199 As departments’ adp experience has increased the CSD has been able to 
divert some effort from helping them with their projects to greater concentration 
on long-range poUcy and planning which cut across departmental boundaries 
and to developing expertise in selected areas to provide a consultancy service. 
A CSD team including a senior management consultant carried out a review of 
plans for the future use of computers by departments in order to establish the 
ADP requirements of central government during the next ten years. Their report 
provides the basis on which the Government can plan effectively for co- 
ordinating development of systems and the recruitment, training and career 
management of the specialist adp personnel needed. A summary of the report 
will be published. 

200 A group has been formed to provide a pool of expertise to which depart- 
ments may turn to seek expert advice on such subjects as bureau support, 
information retrieval and data banks, data communications including trans- 
mission input and output devices, and advanced system design including real- 
time and system modelling. 

201 The CSD monitors procurement of computers and takes part in evaluating 
all major tenders. 

202 In collaboration with the Ministry of Public Building and Works progress 
was made on the design of a standard computer building for the Civil Service. 

Projects 

203 The csd also helped in the planning of a large number of departmental 
computer projects. In the autumn of 1969 about 135 projects were in progress. 
Typical examples of the more important are: 

(a) The Police National Record Scheme, intended to make instant information 
available to all police forces via a national communication network; 

(b) New real-time supply system for the RAF which will have direct data trans- 
mission links with depots and units; 

(c) Evaluating tenders for the most powerful computer in the country to be 
used for weather forecasting by numerical methods; 
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(d) A computer system costing over £3m. for holding central records of driver 
and vehicle licences at Swansea; 

(e) An ADP system for the Business Statistics Office. 

Civil Service Personnel Information System 

204 Existing personnel records and procedures for collecting and transmitting 
information about staff do not fully meet the needs of modem management. 
Accordingly a feasibility study was carried out to determine whether it was 
economically possible to utilise modern computing and telecommunication 
techniques to provide a new personnel information system for the Civil Service. 
The first steps towards the implementation of such a system are being taken. 

205 Most pay accounts for non-industrial civil servants are maintained by 
computer and the aim is to complete the coverage and associate with the pay 
records a limited amount of additional personnel information. This combined 
pay and personnel record, standardised on a number of departmental computers, 
will form a base from which data will be transmitted to a central computer which 
will make information immediately available to the CSD without the necessity of 
calling for periodic paper returns. Individual departments will also have access 
to the information they need for staff management. 

206 In advance of the comprehensive system a limited central management 
staff record is being set up in the csd early in 1970. The record will cover senior 
civil servants and will contain details of educational and professional qualifica- 
tions and of experience. It will be used to assist personnel managers to identify 
candidates for appointments; it will also be used for statistical and manpower 
planning work. 

Outside contacts 

207 A wide range of contacts are maintained outside the Civil Service. With the 
Local Authorities Management Services Association the csD has formed a 
standing committee to provide a means for central and local government to 
exchange views and information about data processing. The csd is represented 
on the Inter-governmental Council for ad p and the Administrative Data Pro- 
cessing Group of the International Federation of Information Processing. It 
took part in a study exercise launched by oecd to promote the use of adp in 
member countries. 

Operational research 

208 The task of the Operational Research Division is to provide a source of 
central advice and expertise on operational research in government, to encourage 
the use of quantitative methods of this kind to help to solve problems, and to 
use such methods itself to solve problems for the csd and departments without 
resources of their own. 

209 The use of quantitative methods to solve problems was discussed by 
practitioners and administrators at a seminar at Nuffield College, Oxford, 
attended by the Lord Privy Seal and the Head of the Home Civil Service. This 
led to proposals for rationalisation and development and to the compilation 
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by the csd of a register of the work being done throughout the Civil Service on 

work which has affinities with operational research. 

210 The following examples illustrate the range and scope of projects: 

(a) Planning and control systems . The c s d is developing the use of mathematical 
or simulation models for a planned management information system. 

A planning and control model forming part of an integrated information 
system is being developed for Ordnance Survey which will enable manage- 
ment to consider a very wide range of options in planning. 

(b) Management forecasting. The csd advised a team in the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government engaged in a longer-term review of housing 
finance about methods of forecasting housing costs and associated matters. 

A short feasibility study was carried out for the Department of Health 
and Social Security on means of studying the interaction of qualification 
requirements and training facilities for doctors. 

(c) Research on career management. In conjunction with consultants the csd 
has been advising the Board of Trade on its career management policies 
for a small class of its staff. A bridge between this study and the proposed 
Civil Service personnel information system is formed by a further research 
project on methods of career management. 

(d) Communications in government. An investigation is being made of the 
effects of physical separation of the efficiency of Government offices. It is 
hoped to develop methods which can be used to evaluate the advantages 
of alternative location policies. 

(e) Stock control. A study of the management of stationery stocks in overseas 
embassies was followed by a detailed investigation of the despatch and 
ordering system at hmso. A similar examination of stock levels and order- 
ing procedures in the technical stores in the Department of Employment 
and Productivity training centres explored the possibility of centralisation. 

(f) Replacement and scheduling systems. In a service which operates large 
numbers of vehicles it is important to use efficient methods of scheduling 
journeys and determining when vehicles should be replaced. A review has 
been made of the two principal methods of optimising vehicle replacement 
policies. The Post Office are co-operating in a study of the various possible 
methods, which, it is hoped, will lead to the development of practical ways 
of finding the best replacement intervals for fleets of various sizes. It has 
also been extended to the examination of general equipment replacement 
policies and their effects on cost and reliability. 



Manpower 

211 The CSD has a responsibility for central control of staff numbers and 
grading of staff, in particular non-industrial staff; maintaining a broad oversi gh t 
of the basic organisation of departments, and controlling the numbers and grad- 
mg of senior Armed Forces personnel. A related function of providing central 
guidance and control on departmental administrative expenditure covers a 
wide range, from postal and telecommunications charges, for example, to the 
costs of cleaning ofiSce buildings. 
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212 The job of controlling staff numbers and grading is shared between the 
CSD and other Government departments. Each department is responsible for 
the efficiency of its own internal management. The csd has direct responsibility 
for the central control of Civil Service manpower expenditure and certain other 
types of administrative expenditure and for the complementing of higher level 
posts outside delegated departmental powers. The total sum for salaries and 
wages and related staff costs administered by the csd and the departments, as 
provided in the 1969-70 Estimates, is about £1,1 00m, whilst administrative and 
other expenses (though excluding costs of accommodation and stationery) total 
a further £75m. Superannuation adds a further £92m. 

213 A small extension of existing authority delegated to departments in the 
manpower field was one of the first acts of the csd. This continued the policy 
of widening the range of departmental responsibility in controlling numbers 
and grades, in the case of non-industrial staff within agreed manpower ceilings. 

Armed Forces 

214 While the Treasury exercises the central department responsibility for the 
overall size of the Armed Forces, certain aspects of their grading structure are 
the responsibility of the csd. This relates specifically to the number and gradings 
of certain more senior posts and is on broadly similar lines to the Department’s 
responsibility for the higher posts in the Civil Service which are outside dele- 
gated departmental powers. 

Manpower and policy 

215 It is the joint aim of the c s D and departments to ensure that the total man- 
power allocated to departments is both no more and no less than is necessary 
to carry out the tasks laid upon them by Parliament. This is an area of manage- 
ment which is constantly changing to meet new situations and as the result of 
the development of techniques for forecasting manpower requirements. The 
basic requirement is to work out and develop practical manpower control and 
forecasting techniques which regulate the ebb and flow of manpower effectively 
and efficiently without too greatly inhibiting departments in their day-to-day 
and month-to-month employment, of manpower as their needs indicate. 

216 The number of non-industrial civil servants increased by about 53,500 
between 1 April 1965 and 1 April 1968, during which period the jobs which civil 
servants have to carry out increased very substantially, particularly in the social 
services field. The number of industrial civil servants fell by 13,300 during this 
time. 

217 Civil Service manpower must respond to the social and other developments, 
calling for additional manpower, which are established Government policy. But 
every effort is made to absorb new work without extra staff. 

218 For the financial year 1969-70, following the successful completion of the 
manpower standstill policy in 1968-69, it was decided that some increase in the 
total non-industrial manpower ceiling was unavoidable, but the increase is not 
to be greater than 8,700. This represents an increase of only 1.8 per cent over 
the year. 
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219 The implementation of this policy has meant that the maximum figure for 
the size of the non-industrial Civil Service at 1 April 1970 will be 496,500. This 
figure includes some 15,000 staff who have to be taken into account as a result 
of the creation of a Department for National Savings and a Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications to take over certain work originally carried out by 
the Post Office. 



Manpower reviews 

220 The present system of control of overall non-industrial staff numbers was 
developed in recent years, first by the Treasury and, in the past year, by the csd. 
Its main feature is the establishment each year of a manpower ceiling for all 
departments. The csd plays a major part in assessing and advising on a 
ceiling figure (in parallel with an annual survey of public expenditure carried 
out by the Treasury) and in implementing the policy on the ceiling when it 
is decided. For example the c s d has developed the system of periodic man- 
power returns from departments reporting the number of non-industrial 
staff in post. The figures are analysed and compared with previous per- 
formance, the current departmental manpower ceilings and the probable 
future performance, for example, in relation to likely recruitment trends. In this 
way the csd is readily aware of the manpower position both in individual 
departments and overall. It can decide whether any new measures are necessary, 
for example, to ensure that staff are kept within the limits decided by Ministers. 

221 Of considerable importance is the liaison between the csd and depart- 
ments, particularly the Treasury, on the manpower implications of forecasts 
made in the annual public expenditure surveys. Forecasts, covering periods of 
up to five years ahead, are prepared each year and revised to take account of 
policy and other changes. Longer-term forecasting in the manpower field, though 
in its infancy, is gradually being developed. 

222 Although this work tends more often than not to be expressed in purely 
numerical terms, it has to be carried out in a way which sees beyond the numbers 
to people and posts. One of the most useful means of seeing the whole picture 
continuously is the system of staff inspection. 



Staff inspection 

223 The csd was fortunate in inheriting from the Treasury an experienced 
corps of staff inspectors. The expertise of this corps of about 20 Senior Executive 
Officers provided a firm foundation on which to build a form of inspectorate 
appropriate to the post-Fulton situation. 

224 The exact place of staff inspection in the central management role of the 
csd has still to be finally determined. But to give the inspectorate a more positive 
and creative role, while at the same time enabling it more effectively to assist in 
the regulatory functions of the csd, a number of developments have taken place. 
The inspectorate has been reorganised on the basis of increased specialisation. 
Training courses have been introduced to familiarise csd staff inspectors with 
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the latest thinking in the field of job evaluation and management theory. By 
this means it is expected to raise still further their operating etficiency and to 
help to disseminate the more potentially valuable techniques among depart- 
ments generally. 

Staff inspection and O&M 

225 The relationship between CSD staff inspectors and assignment officers in 
the Management Services (O&M) Division has been examined in the light of the 
views of the Fulton Report. A staff insjpector and his O&M colleague work to- 
gether in as close a partnership as their respective responsibilities allow. The 
closest possible liaison between the two is maintained in relation to individual 
assignments, while a measure of joint training has served to emphasise the 
concept of a joint enterprise with a common aim. 

Administrative expenses 

226 It is natural for the csd to look not just at expenditure on staff but at the 
expenditure on the facilities these staff need to carry out their work efficiently. 
The CSD has to consider and recommend approval for a wide range of depart- 
mental administrative expenses. 

227 One example is the cleaning of Government offices. A new agreement was 
reached with the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council in June. 

228 Another example of looking at facilities is in postal and telecommunica- 
tions services where the csd has been developing a co-ordinating and advisory 
role. In particular, the Department has been reviewing over the past year 
expenditure on postal charges and methods for determining these. This has 
covered, for example, the effects on Government departments of the intro- 
duction of the two-tier postal system. The csd has given a lead in setting up an 
inter-departmental working party to consider, with representatives of the Post 
Office Corporation, the existing arrangements for postal services and charges 
generally. The main work on the telecommunications side has been related to 
the planning for, and the costing of, an integrated automatic telephone network 
in the Whitehall area. The csd has now completed a detailed progress review 
in consultation with departments and particularly with the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works. It is intended that, as the planning develops and the scheme 
becomes operational, the mpbw will take over the leading role, although the 
csd will continue to have a major advisory interest. 
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7 Conditions of service 



229 The csd is responsible for three broad areas of work under the general 
heading of ‘conditions of service’ : pay, superannuation and such questions as 
allowances, hours and leave. This chapter describes, with relevant background, 
the work carried out under these headings since the csd was set up. 

Pay 

230 The csd is responsible for the pay of the Civil Service as a whole and for 
the co-ordination of pay policy in the other public services. It reviews levels of 
pay and ensures that where necessary the pay structure of particular classes of 
civil servants is revised to take account of changing conditions. The csd is 
therefore regularly concerned in pay negotiations with the recognised staff 
associations and trade unions. An important part of the work in this field is the 
application of the Government’s current incomes policy. 

Pay in the non-industrial Civil Service 

231 In the non-industrial Civil Service pay is determined in accordance with 
the principles enunciated by the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 1953-55 
in its Report (Cmnd. 9613 hmso 15s Od) and supplemented by later agreements 
between the Official and Staff Sides of the National Whitley Council. Briefly, 
these principles state that the primary factor in determining pay should be a 
fair comparison with the rates paid for broadly comparable work outside the 
Civil Service, after taking into account differences in other conditions of service. 

232 For the main classes of the Civil Service the facts necessary to establish 
fair comparison are sought by the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, an impartial 
body set up in 1956. The Director is appointed by the Prime Minister and the 
Unit is controlled by a steering committee composed of members of both sides 
of the National Whitely Council. For each survey, the Unit investigates a repre- 
sentative sample of jobs in the Civil Service and seeks to find information about 
pay and associated conditions of service in comparable jobs outside the Civil 
Service, niainly in commerce and industry. Information from outside is given 
to the Unit on a confidential basis, and its report is confined to factual informa- 
tion and makes no recommendations. On receiving the Unit’s report, it is for the 
CSD and the relevant staff associations to negotiate a settlement. At present 
nearly all of the main classes in the non-industrial Civil Service are surveyed by 
the Unit every three years. 
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233 The classes surveyed by the Pay Research Unit during 1 968 were the Works 
Group of Professional Classes, the Technical Works Engineering and Allied 
Classes, Architectural and Engineering Draughtsman, Telecommunications 
Technical Officers and Radio Operators. The Unit’s report on these surveys 
were submitted in January 1969 and, after nearly six months of processing the 
evidence contained in them and negotiations with the staff associations con- 
cerned, revised rates of pay were agreed for all except one of these classes. (These 
increases were staged in two instalments effective from 1 January 1969 and 1 
January 1970 respectively, in accordance with the requirement of incomes 
policy.) As it was not possible to reach an agreed settlement for the remaining 
class, cso Radio Operators, the matter was referred to the Civil Service Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal which made an award in August 1969. 

234 Most grades not covered by pay research surveys have their pay deter- 
mined mainly by links with other grades of comparable responsibility which 
have pay research. The CSD, other departments and the staff associations may 
propose changes in these pay links or the level of these links and in 1969, in addi- 
tion to agreeing revised pay rates for those grades which are linked to the ones 
covered by the pay research settlements mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
work continued on considering such proposals. 

235 The pay of the Higher Civil Service is determined separately by the 
Government on the advice of the Standing Advisory Committee on the Pay of 
the Higher Civil Service (Chairman: Lord Plowden). This independent Com- 
mittee conducts reviews of Higher Civil Service pay either at the Government’s 
instigation or, more normally, on its own initiative. The Committee submitted 
a report to the Prime Minister in May 1969 recommending substantial increases 
in the pay of the Higher Civil Service. The Committee expressed the view that 
these increases were necessary to satisfy minimum standards of comparison 
between the Higher Civil Service and outside salary rates for similar levels of 
responsibility. The Government have indicated that they are satisfied that the 
proposed new rates are right in principle and should be implemented when the 
requirements of incomes policy allow. In its report the Committee proposed a 
method of implementing the increases by stages if the Government found it 
necessary to adopt this course. The Government decided to implement the first 
stage increase recommended by the Committee with effect from 1 July 1969, 
since this was within the incomes policy ceiling, taking into account the period 
since the last pay increase for the Higher Civil Service on 1 September 1965. The 
Government have indicated that the further increases recommended by the 
Committee will need to be considered in the light of incomes policy developments. 

236 As part of the system of three-yearly pay research surveys described above, 
civil servants other than those in the highest grades may receive interim increases 
(called central pay increases) to prevent them lagging too far behind outside 
rates of pay for comparable jobs during the interval between pay research sur- 
veys. A central pay increase was negotiated with the Staff Side of the National 
Whitley Council to take effect from 1 July 1969. The amount was 3^ per cent 
for staff whose previous increase had been a central pay increase on 1 July 1968, 
and 5 per cent for staff whose last pay review had been on 1 January 1968. 
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Pay in the industrial Civil Service 

Til After negotiation on the Joint Co-ordinating Committee for Government 
Industrial Establishments an interim agreement was reached for a revision of 
the pay structure for industrial civil servants to take effect on 1 July 1969. The 
pay and conditions of industrial civil servants were referred to the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes and a full review of the pay structure is to be 
carried out in the light of the Board’s report. 

238 Proposals for two major productivity deals were examined and agreement 
was reached on a number of smaller productivity and incentive bonus schemes. 



Co-ordination of pay policy in the public service 

239 The csd works closely with departments having direct responsibility for 
the pay of particular public service groups outside the Civil Service. In consider- 
ing proposals for changes in pay and conditions of service, it takes into account 
the application of incomes policy and the need to promote the evolution of pay 
structures in response to changing needs. In 1969 the csd was concerned with 
the pay of university teachers, school teachers, some staff in the National Health 
Service including doctors and dentists, groups of local authority staffs and the 
Armed Forces. 

240 The csd also has a statutory responsibility for the control of the salaries 
of members of the boards of nationalised industries and other public boards. 
Following the publication of Report No. 107 by the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes^, the csd took the lead in considering the Board’s recommenda- 
tions and implementing the first stage increases proposed. 



Allowances, Hours, Leave 

241 The csd’s responsibihty under this heading is divided into three blocks of 
work, dealing with the Home Civil Service, the Armed Forces and civilian staff 
serving overseas. For the Home Civil Service, a large part of the work involves 
negotiations with the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council and the indivi- 
dual staff associations. In 1969 there were reviews of the mileage allowances 
paid when private motor vehicles are used for official purposes ; of the subsistence 
rates both for night and day absences ; and of certain expenses associated with 
the sale and purchase of houses for staff who are permanently transferred. A 
new scheme was also introduced for the payment of excess fares to officers who 
do not move their homes when they are transferred. Provisions were made for 
granting special leave to civil servants who undertake voluntary unpaid public 
service on statutory committees, etc. At the end of the year a claim for a minimum 
allowance of three weeks annual leave for all non-industrial civil servants was 
under consideration. 



^ Top Salaries in the Private Sector and Nationalised Industries Cmnd 3970 HMSO 8s 6d. 
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242 The responsibility for the Armed Forces involves discussions with the 
Ministry of Defence on such items as local overseas and education allowances, 
and allowances for travel, leave, removal and entertainment expenses. Some of 
the major tasks in this area in 1969 arose from Report No. 1 16 by the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes on the Pay of the Armed Forces (Cmnd. 4079 
HMSO 10s 6d). The implementation of this report will result in a radical recon- 
struction of pay and allowances for Servicemen. 

243 The third block of work dealt with under this heading covers the condi- 
tions of service, including allowances, for staff serving overseas in the Diplomatic 
Service, the Home Civil Service and the British Council, and for Technical 
Assistance Officers and officers of the Overseas Service Aid Scheme. An import- 
ant part of the work is the continuous review of allowances paid to officers to 
compensate them for the additional cost of carrying out their duties and living 
abroad. 

244 In all the areas mentioned above departments have been given greater 
freedom to use their own discretion in making certain payments not provided 
for in the normal rules, in handling individual cases and in writing-off irrecover- 
able losses arising from overpayments of pay, allowances and pensions. 

Superannuation 

245 The csd is reponsible for running the Civil Service superannuation scheme 
and for co-ordinating pensions policy in the public sector. An additional heavy 
burden in the next few years will be the review of the Civil Service scheme 
following the Fulton Report’s recommendations and the Government’s pro- 
posals for an earnings-related State pension scheme^. 

Review of Civil Service superannuation 

246 The main recommendations of the Fulton Report affecting Civil Service 
superannuation were that there should be wider transferability and general 
preservation of pension benefits; that the superannuation scheme should be 
extended to cover temporary staff ; that the qualifying period for pension should 
be reduced from ten to five years ; that there should be more flexible powers to 
grant added years ; and that possible changes in the definition of final salary on 
which pension is based, in the non-contributory nature of the superannuation 
scheme, and in the legislative basis of the scheme should be considered®, 

247 Besides these recommendations a major factor must be taken into account : 
the Government’s proposals for an earnings-related State pension scheme. As 
paragraph 147 of Cmnd. 3883 said: 

Schemes which give relatively high pension fractions and relate pensions to 
earnings in the few years before retirement are common in both the private 
and public sectors, and will pose a problem as State pensions build up to 
the substantial levels to be provided in the new scheme. Some realignment 
of their terms may be necessary. 

* National Superannuation and Social Insurance Cmnd 3 883 HMSO 6s Od 

^The Civil Service, Vol 1, Report of the Fulton Committee Cmnd 3638, HMSO 17s 6d— Recom- 
mendations 69-76 
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248 The csd started a detailed study of the effect of these developments on 
the present Civil Service superannuation scheme. It is being assisted in this task 
by the professional advice of the Government Actuary’s Department. Because 
the Government attach great importance to consulting the Staff Side on possible 
changes in the Civil Service superannuation scheme, a joint committee was set 
up to review the whole basis of superannuation, with representatives of manage- 
ment and staff, including the industrial trade unions concerned. The terms of 
reference of the committee are ‘To review the provisions of the Superannuation 
Acts and associated legislation’. The committee has met three times since it was 
set up. 

249 A great deal of ground has to be covered, and it is likely to be some con- 
siderable time before the committee reach firm conclusions on what changes 
should be made in present superannuation arrangements. But it has been agreed 
in principle that those leaving the Civil Service voluntarily before the retiring 
age will, subject to the relevant conditions, be able to preserve their accrued 
pension benefits (see para 251); and that the details of any revised Civil Service 
superannuation scheme should no longer be set out in Act of Parliament. 

250 Besides working on the review of the Civil Service superannuation scheme, 
the CSD is in close touch with other departments with responsibilities for public 
service superannuation schemes. These schemes too will need to be reviewed in 
the light of the. proposed new State pension scheme, and the csd has a co- 
ordinating function to perform. 

Transferability and preservation of pensions 

251 The recommendations in the Fulton Report about transfer and preserva- 
tion of Civil Service pensions (summarised in this chapter, para. 246) are 
consistent with the Government’s policy on occupational pension schemes 
generally. The policy is to encourage the development of full transfer arrange- 
ments, notwithstanding that, for reasons of feasibility, the legislation fore- 
shadowed in Cmnd 3883 will require employers to offer preservation of accrued 
pension rights for all members of occupational schemes provided that they are 
at least aged 30 and have five years’ membership of the scheme. The csd is 
examining the changes necessary in the Civil Service to meet these requirements. 
It is also engaged in a re-appraisal of the policy on transferability in the light 
of the Fulton Report’s recommendation with particular reference to the possi- 
bility of making transfers with private sector schemes. 

252 A policy of wider preservation and transferability would affect not only 
the Civil Service, but all the public services, and the csd is co-ordinating 
examination of these problems with the departments concerned. 

Public service pensions increase 

253 The csd was primarily responsible for the preparatory work leading up to 
the Pensions (Increase) Act 1969. It provided increases in public service pensions 
with effect from 1 April 1969 ranging from 2 per cent to 18 per cent, according 
to the date on which the pension began, the oldest pensions receiving the largest 
increases. About 750,000 pensioners (including dependants) benefited, at an 
estimated first-year cost of £34m. 
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254 The 1969 Act was the seventh major measure of this kind to be passed 
since the Second World War, and it followed fairly closely the pattern of the 
three preceding Acts. Successive Governments have acknowledged that the 
system of increasing public service pensions by ad hoc legislation introduced 
from time to time is unsatisfactory in many respects. The Government have given 
an undertaking to see whether some better system cannot be found. The csd 
has started the necessary studies and consultations about the new system, which 
will apply to all the civil public services and to the Armed Forces. 

Management of the Civil Service superannuation scheme 

255 The responsibility for the management of the Civil Service superannuation 
scheme, of schemes of compensation for injury, and of arrangements for redund- 
ancy payments by analogy with the Redundancy Payments Act 1965, which are 
integrated with the superannuation scheme, is carried out under a scheme of 
partial delegation. Nine major departments, employing between them about 75 
per cent of the total of established staff and about 87 per cent of the total of 
unestablished staff, have delegated authority to make superannuation awards 
in straightforward cases. Thus, in addition to advising all departments on general 
superannuation questions, the csd is directly concerned with work on reserved 
categories of awards in the delegated field and all awards arising in respect of 
staff in the smaller departments. 

256 At 30 September 1969, excluding figures in respect of awards now payable 
by the Post Office, there were some 157,000 Civil Service pensioners; a further 
50,000 pensions were in payment to widows or dependants of deceased civil 
servants. Retirements on pension average some 15,500 a year and the total cost 
rises annually. With payment of pensions increase included it is estimated that 
in the current financial year the Civil Service pension cost will reach some £65m. 
In addition it is expected that in 1969-70 some 18,000 non-recurrent payments 
(ie death, marriage, short service and unestablished service gratuities) will be 
awarded at a cost of a further £24m. 

Other management responsibilities 

257 Other matters in the management field for which the csd is responsible 
include : 

(a) Awards to retiring members of the Judiciary, Colonial Governors and staff 
of a number of Public Offices ; 

(b) Running a Fssu Institution for some 550 staff in a number of departments 
and advising other fssu Institutions in the Civil Service, the csd represent- 
ing all Government departments on the fssu Executive Committee; 

(c) Making reciprocal arrangements for the transfer of staff between the Civil 
Service and other bodies in the public sector, and the calculation and pay- 
ment of about 3,000 transfer values annually in respect of civil servants 
transferring from the Civil Service to those other bodies; 

(d) Exercising a co-ordinating role in connection with the introduction of 
separate superannuation arrangements for locally engaged overseas staff 
based on good local employers practice. 
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Pensions policy in the public sector 

258 Brief mention has already been made of the csd’s responsibility for co- 
ordinating pensions policy in the public sector on matters other than the review. 
This work involves two main tasks. The first is to examine the steady flow of 
proposals for modification and improvement of the existing superannuation 
schemes in the public sector to keep them broadly in line with each other and 
with the Civil Service scheme, and to ensure that divergencies are readily 
defensible. The second covers the negotiation of completely new superannuation 
schemes for new public bodies as they are set up. 
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8 Health and Welfare 



259 csd’s responsibility for the efficiency and well-being of the Civil Service 
involves an increasingly active interest in the health and welfare of civil servants. 
In this chapter Dr. D. Thomson, the csd’s Medical Adviser, surveys the con- 
tinuing and expanding programme of the Medical Advisory Service; the work 
of the small groups responsible for welfare and catering is also outlined. 

Medical Advisory Service 

260 Medical Advisory Service has a long-standing responsibility for the sur- 
veillance of sick absence and medical retirements, for advising on occupational 
hazards and for providing certain facilities for the Diplomatic Service. While 
these remain tasks of prime importance, more emphasis is now being laid on the 
prevention of illness and its detection at an early stage. Increasingly, advice is 
being sought when the employee is showing signs of physical or mental strain, 
although still on duty, and when there is doubt about his or her capacity to take 
further responsibility. Such prophylactic concern and forethought are to be 
encouraged. To help in this, it is highly desirable that there should be closer 
contact between the management staff of departments and the doctors in the 
Medical Service. 

261 For many years doctors have been assigned to Customs & Excise, Inland 
Revenue and the Diplomatic Service to look after their special medical needs. 
This ensures that there is always a doctor available who knows many of the staff 
and their work. The doctors spend part of each week in the department. They 
review cases of excessive sickness absence and those under consideration for 
medical retirement. They also examine others whose ill-health may be impairing 
the standard of their work. In carrying out this activity there is close and most 
helpful co-operation with members of the establishment and welfare divisions. 

262 Since the CSD was set up, this pattern of medical cover has been extended 
to the Ministry of Public Building and Works, the Board of Trade, the Home 
Office and to part of the Ministry of Defence. It is also hoped to make similar 
provision in other large departments in Central London. 

263 With seven out of ten civil servants working outside London, doctors at 
headquarters periodically visit the regions to assess and discuss local medical 
problems. In this they are helped by Divisional Medical Officers stationed in 
Manchester, Leeds and Bristol. A large part of the work of the Medical Service 
is, however, carried out by more than 2,000 specially appointed Local Medical 
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Officers who examine and report on the physical and mental health of individual 
civil servants as requested. Further, much guidance about the health of civil 
servants and their capacity for work is provided by hospital consultants and by 
the individual’s own general practitioner. 

264 The headquarters staff thus directs and co-ordinates the activities of a 
considerable medical intelligence force whose advice, duly appraised, helps 
forward the efficiency of the Civil Service. To maintain the medical standards 
necessary to carry out this duty effectively, close contact is maintained with 
medical societies, university departments and the London teaching hospitals, 
where several of the permanent staff work on a weekly sessional basis. Nor are 
the responsibilities and activities of the Medical Service confined to this country 
since doctors are seconded to the Diplomatic Service for work in the missions 
in Moscow, Warsaw and Delhi. In addition, arrangements are made and advice 
given to ensure that, where possible, civil servants on duty abroad have medical 
facilities available near their work. 



Sickness absence 

265 As is the national experience, in the Civil Service an appreciable impair- 
ment to efficiency arises from sickness absence. To try and prevent this being 
greater than is necessary for the recovery of working capacity a surveillance of 
absence is maintained. Details of all who have been off duty for 42 days in the 
previous 12 months or for periods of more than 25 days in two successive years 
are referred to the Medical Service by the department concerned. Advice is 
given based on the medical information already available; on the result of special 
examinations by headquarters or divisional doctors or Local Medical Officers; 
or on reports from hospital consultants or general practitioners. 

266 In addition, much help is given by welfare officers. Their reports, which 
often follow visits to the homes of civil servants, are of great assistance in assess- 
ing the medical prognosis of cases. Liaison between doctors and the welfare 
service in departments is close - to the benefit of the sick employee. It is to be 
hoped that this mutually beneficial partnership will get even closer, since such 
is the inevitable and profitable trend in the evolving national pattern of medical 
care. 

267 This co-operation is particularly valuable in the handling of long-term 
absence. For, not infrequently in such cases, the patient becomes depressed and 
tends to feel that his department does not want him back. At times this reaction 
is wrongly regarded as malingering. The condition can often be improved if the 
welfare officer visits the patient and discusses plans to ease the transition back 
to work. This helps to break down social isolation. Absence in this group would 
be marginally lessened if more people returned to work in mid-week. A whole 
week’s work is often too much to face after a long and debilitating illness. 

268 General practitioners appreciate that the Civil Service takes a commend- 
ably enlightened and sympathetic attitude to long-term sickness. For example, 
with the agreement of the Medical Service, an employee returning after a serious 
illness may be allowed shortened hours of duty for up to three months. Due to 
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this arrangement many are able to return much earlier than would otherwise 
be the case. 

269 During 1968, the latest year for which figures are available, 82,653 cases 
of sickness absence were submitted for consideration. They resulted in 1,603 
examinations by full-time doctors and 1 1 ,067 examinations by Local Medical 
Officers. This was an increase of about 10 per cent in the work load of recent 
years. 

270 Research has started into the incidence of sickness absence and its distri- 
bution - by age, sex, status, grade, region and season. A five per cent sample of 
sickness absence among non-industrial civil servants during 1967 has been 
analysed and the results are being studied. 

Medical retirement 

271 Retirement on medical grounds was advised in 1,464 cases in 1968. Four 
civil servants appealed against the decision and were examined by an Appeal 
Board of two consultants nominated by the Royal College of Physicians. The 
appeal was upheld in one case. 

272 Of those retired, almost two-thirds were non-industrials, but the rate for 
medical retirement in this category was only 2.8 per 1,000 compared with 6.2 
per 1,000 in the case of industrial employees. Among non-industrials, men had 
a medical retirement rate of 2.6 per 1,000 and women one of 3.3 per 1,000. 

Occupational health 

273 A wide range of occupational hazards is encountered in the Civil Service, 
particularly by those engaged in the various branches of scientific research and 
industrial work. The Medical Service advises departments on the control of 
such risks, frequently visiting research stations to investigate specific problems 
and, with the scientific staff, prepares measures to control potential health 
hazards. In appropriate cases, regular clinical examinations and special tests 
are arranged. Good communications between scientists and doctors is essential 
to keep potential hazards in proper prospective and to avoid exaggerated fears 
on the one hand and too casual an attitude on the other. 

274 The potentially toxic substances encountered comprise a formidable array. 
Dangers of such antiquity as those presented by mercury may stiU constitute a 
threat to health. At the other extreme the most modern products of research in 
the physical sciences, such as lasers, introduce entirely new problems in health 
supervision. There are many others : benzene, carbon tetrachloride, asbestos and 
siUca dust, vanadium, arsenic compounds, organo-phosphorus insecticides, 
ionising radiations, unsuitable lighting and ventilation and noise. 

275 Noise presents a problem which has been largely neglected in the past, but 
which is now receiving increasing attention throughout industry. Arrangements 
have been made for a detailed examination of the hearing of all Customs & 
Excise officers closely exposed to the noise of jet aircraft at Heathrow and 
Gatwick airports. This research will be kept under review. 
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276 Frequently there is no alternative to the use of potentially toxic substances 
in particular processes and the problem becomes one of finding and implement- 
ing effective measures to control the possible health hazard. Sometimes, however, 
as in the case of benzene, there is little justification for its continued use because, 
in the vast majority of its applications, suitable less toxic alternatives are 
available. 

277. In general, the Civil Service seems to compare very favourably with indus- 
try in its vigour and efiiciency in controlling occupational hazards. To help 
maintain this standard, doctors from the Medical Service have visited about 
20 research units since November 1968 some of them on several occasions. 



Diplomatic Service 

278 Most members of the Diplomatic Service, and their wives and children, 
are examined before being posted overseas to a new assignment. A proportion 
of these examinations - 1,486 in 1968 - are carried out by headquarters doctors. 
The remainder are done by Local Medical Officers whose reports are scrutinised 
by the full-time doctors of the Medical Service. Staff are also examined before 
going back to post from leave if there is any history of recent illness. A close 
liaison is maintained with London hospitals so that, if necessary, investigation 
and treatment can be readily arranged. 

279 To help protect civil servants and their families on service overseas against 
certain infectious diseases, a daily clinic is held at headquarters when prophy- 
lactic injections are given. In this connection, the Medical Service is recognised 
by the World Health Organisation as a Yellow Fever Vaccination Centre. There 
is an increasing demand for the facilities and during the year from 1 November 
1968 about 2,300 vaccinations of various kinds were carried out. 

280 As well as being responsible for medical examinations and, if need be, 
arranging for treatment in this country and providing doctors on secondment 
to certain missions, the Medical Service is called on periodically to provide a 
doctor to go overseas to arrange for treatment in an emergency and, if considered 
desirable, bring the patient to this country for hospital treatment 

281 Periodic visits of inspection are also made to Diplomatic Service and 
Ministry of Public Building and Works establishments overseas to assess Hving 
conditions, health hazards and medical facilities. 



Other activities 

282 The Medical Service also provides advice and carries out examinations for 
other organisations including the British Council, Commonwealth War Graves 
Commission, Forestry Commission, Criminal Injuries Compensation Board, 
Council for Industrial Design, Agricultural Research Council. Science Research 
Council, Crown Estate Commissioners and Metropolitan Police Office. 

283 In 1968, doctors at headquarters carried out 1,577 examinations for the 
Pensions Commutation Board. 
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284 All cases of possible retirement from the National Health Service on 
medical grounds, whether of ward maid or consultant, are presented for advice. 
In 1968 there were 1,201, a proportion of whom were examined. All National 
Health Service and Civil Service cases in which there is a question of industrial 
injury are also submitted for medical comment and guidance. 



Future activity 

285 With a limited number of doctors to cope with the broad medical sur- 
veillance of over half a million civil servants, it is impossible to offer widely a 
detailed personal provision, even with the help of Local Medical Officers. So, in 
trying to reduce sickness absence and improve efficiency, more attention must 
be given to examining the medical condition of groups of civil servants and 
laying emphasis on preventive measures. 

286 This is the basis of recent investigations to determine the reasons for 
excessive sickness absence rates in certain sectors of government work and to 
assess how working conditions affect efficiency. An example of the former took 
place in an industrial establishment. A wide selection of employees with poor 
attendance records were medically examined and advised how their physical 
fitness could be improved. The sickness absence rate fell sharply and has 
remained low. The situation will be kept under review. The men readily accepted 
examination, co-operated fully and appeared to appreciate the medical guidance 
given. It is hoped that the sickness absence survey (see para 270) and subsequent 
ones, will indicate similar situations which can be dealt with in this managerial- 
medical way. 

287 In this field of environmental health a report by the Medical Service on 
working conditions in the Immigration Section of Heathrow Airport helped to 
bring about much needed improvements for the civil servants employed there. 
It is hoped to make some contribution to assessing the effects on general health 
of the new open-plan offices of the Home Office at Kew, co-operating with the 
psychologists. 

288 In carrying out group surveillance it is necessary, on occasion, for the 
Medical Service to co-operate with outside organisations. This has been 
successfully achieved recently in three instances - with the Social Medicine Unit 
of the Medical Research Council in an investigation to determine the relation- 
ship between exercise and heart disease ; with the London School of Hygiene and 
Guy’s Hospital in a health survey of older male civil servants; and with the 
Psychiatric Department of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in studying the incidence 
and background of cases of migraine. 

289 In the first of these projects, the Social Medicine Unit obtained data about 
the amount of exercise taken by 15,000 Executive Officers and about their 
medical history, particularly the occurrence of heart disease. This will be followed 
up by doctors in the Unit and in the Medical Service for at least five years. It is 
hoped to prove that exercise contributes considerably to a reduction in the toll 
of this aflffiction. 
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290 In the health survey, 20,000 men over the age of 40 years were given a 
detailed and scientific check. Treatment was arranged for a number requiring 
immediate medical attention. In addition, it is hoped to assess the value of the 
advice and treatment now being given to prevent minimal defects, detected in 
about 10 per cent of examinees, developing into overt disease. This applies in 
particular to afflictions of the heart and lungs which account for most ill-health 
in this group of men. To make a final worthwhile judgment, it will be necessary, 
here again, to follow up the health records of the participants for at least five 
years. 

291 It may be found justifiable to extend such examinations to women civil 
servants over the age of 50 years, since in this group a number have to be 
medically retired because of general debility rather than any specific medical 
condition. Since many of these women have accumulated much knowledge 
during years of conscientious work this premature loss to the Civil Service is 
very handicapping. Incidentally, it is noticeable that a journey to work of any 
duration seems to weigh particularly heavily on the middle-aged woman. 

292 As a result of the health survey findings a medical case may be sub- 
stantiated for the examination every three years or so of, at least, staff in the 
upper managerial ranks. For, apart from heart and lung disease, men in this 
important sector are inevitably subject to premature ageing not marked by sick- 
ness absence, with resultant cerebro-vascular disorders or psychological con- 
ditions (the two often being connected) which leads on to impaired judgment. 
Then there may be wrong decisions or even no decisions at all with handicapping 
effects on efficiency and the morale of subordinates. There is frequently a 
physical basis to the cause of a man “running out of steam” to which the Fulton 
Report refers. 

293 Many short periods of sickness absence are due to migraine, though 
frequently the headache which characterises the condition is not recognised as 
coming within this medical classification. Apart from absence the handicap 
must impair the efficiency of staff. It is hoped that the inquiry into the complaint 
will help to minimise this. 

294 In addition to studying groups in relation to possible physical weaknesses, 
there is need for similar study of the psychological factors which may exacerbate 
the level of sickness absence. These factors may play a part in the common 
pattern revealed by the sickness absence survey: young people have twice as 
many episodes of sickness absence as older employees, but the latter take twice 
as many days; women have twice as much sickness absence as men, and manual 
workers at least twice as much as office staff. Certainly the frequency of spells off 
duty is significant; it is often easier to have one employee off for three months 
than many for short spells. It will be interesting and important to observe whether 
the prevailing pattern in the younger age group to take frequent short spells of 
absence is carried into middle and later life. 

295 In the ultimate, the health of the Civil Service is a summation of that of aU 
civil servants. And in fair measure that lies within the control of each man and 
woman. Hence the need for widespread health education prompted by managerial, 
welfare and medical sections. Medical investigations have shown that most 
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ill-health is caused by a combination of physical inactivity, obesity, excessive 
cigarette smoking, high blood pressure and bad family history. This is particularly 
so in middle-aged men. In this century this group has shown the poorest improve- 
ment of health, so much so that the mortality rate in men between 40 and 65 
years is now 75 per cent greater than in women of this age distribution. All 
indications are, however, that middle-aged civil servants are healthier than most 
of their contemporaries in other walks of life. Nevertheless even they would 
benefit by smoking and eating less. Actuarial studies show that men over 
20 per cent overweight have a 30 per cent higher mortality as well as more 
morbidity than the normal. A diet low in carbohydrates, fairly low in fats and 
high in proteins and vitamins is preferable. And it is still possible, even on a 
limited diet of this nature, to enjoy eating. As most Civil Service jobs are 
sedentary, there is all the more need for exercise. The detailed studies which have 
been carried out in the Civil Service give a likely indication of the close correla- 
tion between lack of exercise and ill-health, especially heart disease. The work of 
many civil servants is heavy, responsible and time-demanding. In some instances, 
however, there is no doubt that the virus of busyness has bitten deeply. Breaks 
every six months or even more frequently and between demanding job assign- 
ments give mental as well as physical relaxation and so help raise efficiency. 

296 Beyond that, as a guide to the achievement of good physical and mental 
vigour in the Civil Service as elsewhere, one falls back on the advice ‘moderation 
in all things’ ; a magnificent cliche of compromise - but medically true. 

Welfare 

297 A small branch headed by the Welfare Adviser maintains a general over- 
sight of staff welfare services. It helps departments to select their welfare officers 
and organises training courses for them. In 1969 three courses, each lasting three 
weeks, were attended by 55 staff welfare officers. Informal meetings of depart- 
mental chief welfare officers were held monthly to discuss matters of common 
interest and hear guest speakers on welfare subjects. Five regional conferences 
were organised and occasional evening lectures were held in London for 
departmental welfare staff. 

298 During 1969, the Welfare Branch compiled a handbook of pre-retirement 
guidance for civil servants; this is now ready for publication. 

299 As in previous years the Branch recommended to Ministers the level of 
financial assistance^ from public funds for the Civil Service Sports Council, the 
Civil Service Benevolent Fund, the Civil Service Retirement Fellowship and the 
London Hostels Association. 

Catering 

300 The objective of catering policy is to enable civil servants to obtain good 
mid-day meals at their place of duty in pleasant surroundings and at reasonable 
prices. Accordingly, staff restaurants are provided in, or within easy reach of, 

^ Civil Estimates 1969-70 HC 136-1 HMSO 5s 6d 
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all but the smallest establishments. Assistance from public funds is limited 
mainly to the provision of accommodation, equipment and some services, but 
cash grants are also made to small restaurants or to meet special circumstances. 

301 There are two main systems. About 240 restaurants are managed by the 
Directorate of Catering. A further 550 restaurants are managed by departmental 
committees, which may call upon the professional advice of the Directorate. 

302 The Directorate of Catering is responsible for managing, or advising on 
the management of, restaurants under these systems and for planning restaurants 
in new buildings in co-operation with the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
It also manages about 40 restaurants in Government Training Centres on behalf 
of the Department of Employment and Productivity. The Directorate’s head- 
quarters staff, together with its area managers, were transferred to the csd 
from the Ministry of Technology on 1 April 1969 and incorporated the Depart- 
ment’s existing catering advisory staff from that date. 
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9 Statistics 



303 There are two major operational areas of work for Statistics Division. First 
is the identification of information about the Civil Service; this is the task of 
the Data Systems Sub-Division. The second area is analysis, forecasting and 
model-building based on that information; this is the task of the Analysis and 
Forecasting Sub-Division. The team working on development of the Civil Service 
Personnel Information Systems (see Chapter 6, paras 204-206) was transferred 
at the end of the year to Statistics Division to form the cspis Project Sub- 
Division. The team’s terms of reference are to harness the latest developments in 
computers and telecommunications to provide for the information needs of the 
mid-1970s. Areas of work not appropriate to these sub-divisions are covered 
as far as possible by a small Special Studies Branch and by statistics staff allo- 
cated to the Operational Research Division and to the Research Division of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

304 The staff of Statistics Division includes statisticians, research officers, 
senior systems analysts and designers and particularly well-qualified executives. 
Professor D. J. Bartholomew (University of Kent) and Mr. R. W. Morgan 
(University of Cambridge) work part-time in the Division. 

305 A substantial part of the work is devoted to the development and opera- 
tional management of Personnel Information Systems. This work is described 
in the Central Statistical Office journal Statistical News (Issue No. 8). The Data 
Systems Sub-Division and the Analysis & Forecasting Sub-Division provide a 
regular service of personnel management and statistical information, much of it 
on a day-to-day basis. 

306 During 1969 the Division, together with Development Division, was 
involved in the survey of administrative specialisation. In co-operation with 
Recruitment Planning Division it developed a straightforward model of the 
Administrative and Executive Classes in their present form. 

307 Several projects were concerned with assessing the present and future 
demand for training of staff of different levels. A number of statistical reviews 
were produced dealing with strength, the intake and the wastage of particular 
classes and the manner in which they had been developing. Classes covered 
included Statisticians, Economists, Accountants, Psychologists, Scientific 
Officers and the various classes in the Works Group. Similar work is currently in 
hand relating to Research Officers, Information Officers and the Legal Class. 
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308 Work has started on the next stage of analysis which is to construct 
simple mathematical models of some of these classes and use them to forecast 
possible staffing developments on a variety of assumptions. 

309 Special studies were carried out into the statistical organisation of the 
Civil Service Commission and how this might develop and into the possibility 
of forecasting the demands for staff over a period of up to 15 years ahead. 

310 Further infornlation relating to the work of the Statistics Division will 
appear in a volume containing Civil Service statistics to be published later in 
1970. 
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APPENDIX 1 THE CIVIL SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT 



STAFF 

The Civil Service Department is staffed on the basis of a mixture of long-term 
and short-term appointments, including specialist civil servants (eg scientists, 
engineers, psychologists and other professionals). A strong nucleus of staff will 
spend the greater part of their career within the csd, thus preserving continuity 
and building up the necessary standards of professional management. But people 
in this permanent nucleus will serve in other departments, to give them direct 
experience of the operational work of other parts of the Civil Service. Staff who 
join the csd on shorter-term appointments will help to ensure that the Depart- 
ment has an up-to-date knowledge of the Civil Service as a whole. 

2 Most of the staff on 1 November 1968, apart from those in the Civil Service 
Commission, came from the Treasury. They brought with them a wide variety of 
background skills and experience because, for some time, the ‘pay and manage- 
ment’ side of the Treasury had been staffed increasingly from other departments. 
The three original Deputy Secretaries of the new Department, about half the 
staff at the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretary levels and considerably more 
than half the staff at the middle levels below that, brought considerable direct 
experience to it from all parts of the Civil Service. 

3 The staff at middle and senior levels (ie from the Senior Executive Officer 
level and above) increased by about 40 per cent - 123 - during 1969. Most came 
from other departments but they also included some from outside the Civil 
Service. Of these, about 30 had previously been in the scientific and technological 
areas of government. A register was prepared of staff at various levels in all 
departments who were interested in working in the csd. 

ACCOMMODATION 

4 When the csd started work, its staff was scattered in a considerable number 
of buildings around Whitehall. Since the raison d’etre of the csd was to improve 
the efficiency of the whole Civil Service, it was necessary to improve the opera- 
tional efficiency of the Department by bringing together all the inter-locking 
policy divisions in a central position close to other departments. It was announced 
on 5 August 1969 that the greater part of the csd would be brought together in 
a single headquarters, in a major part of the Old Admiralty Building in Whitehall. 
The move is expected to take place during 1970. The Ministry of Defence will 
continue to occupy the Ripley Block in the Old Admiralty Building, including 
the historic rooms - the Admiralty Board Room and the Nelson Room. 
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5 While most parts of the csd will be brought together in this one headquarters, 
two major activities - recruitment and training - will be located elsewhere. 
Almost the whole of the Civil Service Commission is due to complete the move 
in 1970 from its headquarters in Savile Row to Basingstoke with one or two 
smaller parts of the Department, Training is also located outside Whitehall, and 
the Centre for Administrative Studies and Management Services (Training) 
Division are due to move into a building in Belgrave Road in the first half of 
1970. 

ORGANISATION 

6 The CSD is organised as follows: 

(a) Establishment and Organisation Branch - Determines and provides the 
organisation, staff and other resources necessary for the csd to pursue its 
tasks. Domestic staff management, 

(b) Civil Service Commission - Responsible for recruitment planning, policy 
and research; running of centralised recruitment operations and selection 
processes. 

(c) Management Services (Development) - Develops and applies the newer 
management services techniques, eg accountable management and 
management by objectives. 

(d) Management Services (Organisation and Methods) - Undertakes general 
O&M assignments in departments, and advises on a wide range of manage- 
ment services techniques. 

(e) Management Services (Training) - Trains officers in O&M work for service 
in departmental and central branches. 

(f) Management Services (Computers) - Advises on all aspects of adp work, 
including systems design and the techniques of appraisal and costing. 
Prepares forward plans for central Government Scheme. 

(g) Management Services (Operational Research) - Undertakes OR assignments 
in departments and advises on the use of the technique. 

(h) Manpower - Controls staff numbers and grading of posts in departments. 
Co-ordinates policy on manpower, and the policy and techniques of central 
staff inspection. 

(i) Structure Reviews - Review of the grading structure of the Civil Service, in 
the light of the Fulton Report. 

(j) Pay - Determines pay of the non-industrial and industrial Civil Service ; and 
the application of incomes policy in the public sector, 

(k) Allowances, Hours and Leave — Determines certain conditions of service 
(eg allowances, hours, leave) for the Home Civil/Diplomatic Services and 
the Armed Forces. 

(l) Directorate of Catering - Management of catering services and catering 
advisory service for Government departments. 

(m) Welfare and Catering - Financial policy on catering. Co-ordination and 
advice on welfare policy in departments and training of departmental welfare 
officers. 
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(n) Superannuation (Planning) - Plans the future development of public sector 
superannuation in the light of the Fulton Report and the Government’s 
proposals for a new State scheme. 

(o) Superannuation (Current Policy) - Superannuation awards and current 
policy in this field. 

(p) Management (Personnel) - Determines central policy and advises depart- 
ments on the personnel management of the Civil Service - eg senior 
appointments, career planning, annual reports, promotion, discipline, 
retirement policy. 

(q) Statistics - Maintains the Central Staff Record, and provides a common 
service to departments in the provision of statistics relating to the Civil 
Service. 

(r) Training - Exercises general control and guidance over training for non- 
industrial staff ; provides certain courses, including those at the Centre for 
Administrative Studies. 

(s) Machinery of Government - Machinery of gdvernment questions, including 
the division of responsibility between^ departments, the organisation of 
departments, and general question of the relations between the Legislature 
and the Executive. 

(t) Development - Forward planning, including co-ordination of the pro- 
gramme of work following the Fulton Report. 

(u) Medical Advisory Service - Medical advice to all departments. 

(v) Information Division - Responsible for policy on public relations and 
co-ordinating the Department’s press and public relations activities. 

(w) Ceremonial - Co-ordinates recommendations in relation to the public 
honours system. 
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APPENDIX 2 SOME SERVICE-WIDE 

CLASSES AND SALARY 
SCALES 



Chapter 2, on the structure of the Civil Service, reports proposals for merging 
certain Service-wide classes and for introducing an “open” structure and 
unified grading at the top of the Service for grades in all classes with salaries at 
£6,000 or more. 

2 The estimated numbers in the main classes, and the salaries and salary scales 
on 31 December 1969 — including the grades forming the “open” structure at the 
top of the Service — are set out below. 

3 The salaries listed are “National” rates. Staff employed within 4 miles of 
Charing Cross receive a London Weighting allowance of £125 a year and those 
between 4-16 miles of Charing Cross an allowance of £75. Those marked U do 
not receive the allowance. 



ADMINISTRATIVE, EXECUTIVE AND CLERICAL CLASSES 



Administrative (2,800) £pa 

Head of Civil Service, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury and 10,400U 

Secretary to the Cabinet 

Permanent Secretary 9,800U 

Deputy Secretary 7,100U 

Under Secretary 6,000 

Assistant Secretary 4,045—5,200 

Principal 2,599—3,596 

Assistant Principal 1,071 — 1,827 



Executive (51 ,500) 

Above Principal Executive Officer 
Principal Executive Officer 
Senior Chief Executive Officer 
Chief Executive Officer 
Senior Executive Officer 
Higher Executive Officer 
Executive Officer 
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6,000 

4,620—5,200 

3,728—4,200 

3,003—3,570 

2,331—2,856 

1,827—2,205 

683—1,691 
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Clerical (155,000) £pa 

Clerical Officer 420 — 1 ,155 

Clerical Assistant (weekly rate) £5 19 0 — £16 14 0 



SCIENTIFIC OFFICER, EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER AND 
SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANCE CLASSES 



Scientific Officer (4,400) £pa 

Higher Directing Staff 9,800U 

Chief Scientific Officer 5,730 — 6,000 

Deputy Chief Scientific Officer 4,830 — 5,330 

Senior Principal Scientific Officer 4,045 — 4,620 

Principal Scientific Officer 2,599 — 3,596 

Senior Scientific Officer 2,021 — 2,491 

Scientific Officer 1,071 — 1,827 



Experimental Officer (7,700) 

Chief Experimental Officer 
Senior Experimental Officer 
Experimental Officer 
Assistant Experimental Officer 

Scientific Assistant (6,200) 

Senior Scientific Assistant 
Scientific Assistant 



3,003—3,570 

2,331—2,856 

1,590—2,006 

683—1,454 



1,260—1,638 

452—1,155 



WORKS GROUP, ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
DRAUGHTSMEN AND TECHNICAL WORKS, ENGINEERING AND 
ALLIED CLASSES 



Works Group of Professional Classes (4,600) (Including 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors) 

8,150U 
5,200—5,500 
4,045—4,620 
3,080—3,625 
2,225—2,925 
1,325—2,225 
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Above Directing Grade 
Directing Grade 
Superintending Grade 
Senior Grade 
Main Grade 
Basic Grade 
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Architectural and Engineering Draughtsman (6,800) £ pa 

Chief Draughtsman 2,275—2,725 

Senior Draughtsman 1,790—2,225 

Leading Draughtsman 1,550 — 1,790 

Draughtsman 1,030— 1^550 



Technical Works Engineering and Allied Classes (23,300) (Including 
Clerks of Works, Quantity Surveying Assistants, Certain 
Engineering Technical Grades) 



Grade A 


2,325—2,725 


Grade B 


2,225—2,500 


Grade I 


1,790—2,225 


Grade II 


1,550—1,790 


Grade III 


1,030—1,550 


Grade IV 


800—1,360 
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APPENDIX 3 PUBLICATIONS 




*Developments on Fulton 
Report by the National Whitley CounciVs 
Joint Committee on the Fulton Report 
{February 1969) 




Information and the Public Interest 
{Cmnd 4089 HMSO June 1969) 

*Ninth Report of the Standing Advisory 
Committee on the Pay of the Higher Civil 
Service (July 1969) 


Is 9d 


The Civil Services of North America 
Report of a study group that visited 
Canada and the United States 
(HMSO August 1969) 

*The timing of interim changes in the 
grading structure. 

Paper by the National Whitley Council's 
Joint Committee on the Fulton Report 
(July 1969) 

Committee of Inquiry 


5s 6d 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Method II System of Selection 
(The Davies Report) 

(Cmnd 4156 HMSO September 1969) 

Act of Parliament 


12s 6d 


Pensions (Increase) Act, 1969 
(Ch 7 HMSO March 1969) 

Annual Reports 


2s Od 


Civil Service Training 1967-68 (HMSO) 

*Civil Service Commission 1968 

♦Civil Service Council for Further 
Education 1968 


12s 6d 



* Titles marked with an asterisk are available, while supplies last, from the Press Office, Civil 
Service Department. Priced documents are obtainable from HMSO (postage extra). The 
O &M Bulletin is available on subscription, £1 per year post free for four consecutive numbers, 
from The Editor, O & M Bulletin, CSD, Whitehall, London, SWl. 
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CAS Occasional Papers 



No 7 Statistical Decision Theory (HMSO) 3s Od 

No 8 Operational Research, models and 

government (HMSO) 2s 6d 

No 9 Clerical Work'Measurement (HMSO) 3s 6d 

No 10 Management by objectives in the 

Civil Service (HMSO) 3s Od 

No 1 1 Current issues in Cost Benefit 

Analysis (HMSO) 2s 6d 



O & M Bulletin 



Major articles in 1969 dealt with : 

February ; New TOM : Management Services 

in CSD 

Job Evaluation in the Civil 
Service 

Machinery of Government changes 
in 1968 

May: Computers in retrospect — and 

the way ahead 
Benefits of clerical work 
measurement 

Supplements on O & M work and 
Government computers 

August : Some new approaches to efficiency 

in Government departments 
The introduction of MBO into MoD 
(RN Stores) 

November : Planning-programming-budgeting 

systems 

Changing concepts in management 
practice 

Value engineering in MoD (Army) 



Recruitment literature 



The Civil Service Commission produces about 30 recruitment booklets. They 
include two of a basic character which cover careers for school-leavers and for 
graduates respectively; three which describe posts in the general classes, and a 
number which outline opportunities for specialists such as scientists, engineers 
and statisticians. They may be obtained free from the Civil Service Commission, 
23 Savile Row, London WIX 2AA. 
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